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THE MAN WHO BURNS DOLLARS 


E ALL know him, the man who burns dollars. At ing means a total loss of $10 for each ton destroyed. 
W ‘hig season the haze of blue smoke from ‘ . ee In other words, the man with a twenty-acre 
burning stalks, grass and other rub- Ab =, field of corn stalks, assuming 1000 pounds 
bish overhangs his farm, advertising oe of stalks per acre, is losing a round 
his destructiveness to the world. ee a $100 when he burns these instead 
He revels in the use of fire. >, of plowing them under. At 
Corn stalks are cut and la- ere : \ the same time he is prob- 
boriously piled by hand ~~ Ss ably buying fertlizers at 
and the torch apphed; * high prices in the effort 
grass, straw, and weeds ae ; : ; ‘ tae to keep his humus- 
are raked into long : Se ae hungry fields up to 
windrowsand burned. : oe ee ee a : profitable yields. 


In fact, he burns It is not enough 


i to say that stalks 
and grass are in 


about everything 
in the fields except 
the cotton stalks, the way of cul- 
and the only reas- tivation, for if 


on these are not they are cut to 


burned is because pieces and 
years of burning plowed under 


vegetable matter in time they will 


have so impover- very soon be 


thoroughly rot- 
ted and incorpor- 


ished the soil that 

it is incapable of 
growing anything ated with the soil; 
but ‘‘bumble-bee’”’ cot- nor is it enough to 
ton, the stalks of which say that we have no 
are too tiny to rake or implements for cutting 
pick up. Let’s see what the stalks to pieces, for 
he's losing—actually throw- if we have no disk harrow 
ing away. . or stalk cutter, it will pay . 
From analyses at hand, it ap- | 3 ie? f ti > many times over to chop up 


pears that corn stalks and the ac- ss 2 j é oP my he Se the stalks with a hoe, rather 


companying fodder contain about one than sacrifice their plant food and 


per cent of nitrogen, or twenty pounds per humus value by burning. 
ton, worth at present prices about apne ; , 
Si : Big: This is a time for soil conserva- 
$5. Weeds, grass and_ similar 4 GOOD STAND OF WHITE CLOVER. SEE PASTURE ARTICLE ON : . oes , 

Z tion and soil building, a time for 
materials probably run equally 





high in nitrogen content. Thus DON’T FAIL TO READ— saving and utilizing every possible 
the man who burns a ton of corn | Dewberries and Blackberries: How to Grow Them pound of plant food. The man who 
stalks, grass or weeds is deliber- | The Boll Weevil Problem ........ =. : fails to do these things, who burns 
ately destroying $5 worth of plant “Little CGergeme te WOM. 6 6 we et plant foods instead of saving hem, 
food, since fire drives off into Fighting Insect Pests in March 
the air practically all the nitro. | How to TerraceLands . . . . . . . ‘ t 
i ; i against poverty on a worr-ou 
gen contained. We believe the hu Spe Suggestions for March . . . . . 
mus value of such materials is as arm Work for March . . . . . s+ 
Fertilizer Analyses and What They Mean 
Livestock Suggestions for February . . 


will sooner or later find him. f up 


farm. 





high as their direct fertilizing 
value, and if this be so, their burn- 


He will have burned dollars too 








long. 
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and Wooden Stave Sil, Spring Valley Farm, Dundee, Llina:: 








Better Tires for Average Roads 


The boulevard is the tire-maker’s paradise. 
Broad, ballasted, crowned for drainage and 
clear of obstruction — generous mileage and 
untroubled comfort over its smooth surface 
are simple attainments. 


But the average road too often is his un- 
doing. Varied in surface, speared with rock, 
scarred with ruts and choked with sand—it 


takes inevitable toll of the slightest tire fault 
or weakness. 


We can not always ride on boulevards—too 
much of the work of the world is done in the 
open places reached by average roads; but we 
can build to the grim exactions of the average 


road, and be sure the boulevard will not find 
us wanting. 


Goodyear has done just that—built its tires 
to the average road—built them strong and 
sound and lasting—safe and sure. 


Goodyear Tires are thick of tread and large 
of girth. Goodyear Tires are powerful of 
structure and munificent of mileage. Good- 


year Tires are generous of comfort and grudg- 
ing of wear. 


They serve, they satisfy, they endure—on 
any Car, in any season, on any road. 

It is not a month’s task, or a year's, to 
build tires such as Goodyear builds. It isa 


long, laborious process of experiment and ef- 
fort, of test and try, of search and selection, 
ceaselessly carried on and conscientiously 
brought to success. 


And the result of it all is the Goodyear 
Tire as you buy it today from your dealer—a 
better tire, built to the average road and able 
to serve well there, a tire unsurpassed in qual- 
ity and brimming with value. 


If you have not yet come to Goodyear 
Tires, you will. The trend ot public preter- 
ence is too pronounced, too positive, to admit 
ot any other conclusion. 


And when you do come to them, buy them 
of the Goodyear Service Station Dealer. 
There’s one in your neighborhood, on the 
gsround where you can meet him face to face. 


He has in stock other things than Good- 
year Tires— Goodyear Tubes and Good year 
Tire-Saver Kits, both of which embody the 
same high merit as the tires themselves. 


He will be glad to serve you, and to help 
you, after the purchase, to get the final male 
of service from Goodyear Tires. Which is 


service far beyond that you have commonly 
known. 


The Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohto 
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Timely Farm Suggestions | 


By TAIT BUTLER 























What the Self-feeder Shows 


T ONE of the Nebraska substa- 

tions, fall shoats ate during the 
winter, the following amounts of 
feeds for every pound of gain in 
weight: 





# | ee 
S i2et . 
ns af S 
te Idella 
Corn 2.915 Ibs......].21.86/1.9764|.1341 
Alfalfa hay .278 lbs......|.0295] .1084].0025 
‘ankage soe TUB. 26 ss biSOdl os.006 108s 
Skim milk 2.58 Ibs......... {.0929] .1316].0052 


Total -4679 3.2164 .1716 





The skimmed milk was fed the pigs 
in the usual way, but the corn, alfalfa 
and tankage were taken by the pigs 
from a self-feeder. The nutritive ra- 
tio of these feeds in the quantities 
consumed is 1 to 5.5. Again the pigs 
give their opinion that the feeding 
standards as previously worked out 
by the scientists are correct. The 
Wolff-Lehmann feeding standard for 
crowing fattening pigs calls for the 
following nutritive ratios: 


2 to 3 momths,. SO IDK 6. cecces 6 daske 1 to 4 
3 t0 S BIORERS, TOG BBR. 6. 0-8 oie .0.5:0:30:08 1 to 5 
& tO: 6 RIGMERS, DED TGR i sé. osc cess dcetae sie 1 to 5.5 
6 to 8 months, 200 Fis... ccc cccscccs 1 to 6 


which simply means that the’ scien- 
tists estimated that pigs require 1 
part of digestible protein to 4 to 6 
parts of-carbohydrates and fats, ac- 
cording to age and size, and the pigs 
in the Nebraska Experiment thought 
the same, as shown by the fact that 
they ate, on an average, 1 part of pro- 
tein to 5.5 parts of carbohydrates and 
fats when the feeds were constantly 
before them so they could eat as they 
desired. . 


He Got a Poor Grade of Cottonseed 
Meal 


READER writes: “I was quoted 7 
per cent meal at $2 per hundred 
pounds and 7% per cent meal at $2.10 
per hundred. I ordered 7 per cent 
meal and when it arrived the tag on 
the sack reads ‘20 per cent protein’. 
| took 7 per cent to mean 7 per cent 
of nitrogen content and according to 
method of finding amount of protein 
viven in article on cottonseed meal 
for mules in last issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, I should have re- 
ceived meal containing 43.75 per cent 
protein, instead of only 20 per cent.” 
Our inquirer is in error only at one 
point, “7 per cent cottonseed meal” 
does not mean that the meal con- 
tains 7 per cent of nitrogen. That is 
what such a statement should mean 
and will when the cottonseed meal 
and fertilizer manufacturers learn 
their best interest or the lawmakers 
learn their duty. But at present “7 
per cent cottonseed meal” means that 
it contains 7 per cent of “ammonia.” 
This means at present that the meal 
contains 5.76 per cent of nitrogen or 
36 per cent of protein. If our reader 
was quoted 7 per cent cottonseed 
meal at $2 per hundred pounds and 
received meal containing only 20 per 
cent protein, or 3.88 per cent of am- 
monia (3.2 per cent of nitrogen) he 
is, on a basis of the nitrogen or pro- 
tein content, entitled to a rebate of 
about 90 cents a hundred, but since 
the larger per cent of carbohydrates 
in the low grade meal is worth some- 
thing, possibly a rebate of some- 
where around 75 cents, or 80 cents a 
hundred would be approximately 
correct, 

To reduce the per cent of ammonia 
to nitrogen, multiply by 14 and divide 
by 17, for only 14-17 of ammonia is 
nitrogen, the other 3-17 is hydrogen; 
or multiply the per cent of ammonia 

y 82. To change the per cent of ni- 
trogen to ammonia multiply the per 





cent of nitrogen by 17 and divide by 
14, or multiply by 1.2. But this should 
not be necessary, for ammonia 
should never be used as a measure of 
nitrogen. To find the per cent of 
protein, when the per cent of nitro- 
gen is given, multiply by 6%, or to 
find the per cent of nitrogen, when 
the per cent of protein is given, di- 
vide by 6%. 





Feeding Velvet Beans to Hogs 
READER asks: “Would you ad- 


vise grinding velvet beans—in- 
cluding the hulls, to be fed to hogs, 
mixed with corn? Or would you hull 
the beans and then grind them, not 
using the hulls at all? It will cost 
one-tenth of the beans to hull chem. 
What proportions of corn and velvet 
beans would you advise for feeding 
hogs, when beans and hulls are used, 
and also when beans without the 
hulls are used?” 

We would not hull the beans, be- 
cause the hulls are of value for feed- 
ing and the cost of hulling is too 
great. 

Perhaps the best method of feed- 
ing would be to put. the corn in one 
side of a self-feeder and the velvet 
bean meal in another compartment 
and let the hogs balance their own ra- 
tion. 

If, however, we must mix the feeds 
for the hogs we must first decide on 
the nutritive ratio of the ration, or 
the proportion of protein to carbohy- 
drates. Perhaps about one of digesti- 
ble protein to six of carbohydrates 
and fat will be about right for aver- 
age hogs. Young pigs and heavy milk- 
ing sows might require a little more 
protein, or a little larger proportion 
of the velvet bean meal. At the pres- 
ent prices of feeds it will probably 
pay to grind both the corn and the 
beans in the pods. 

About as nearly as it can be obtain- 
ed, or at least nearly enough for all 
practical purposes, a one to six ratio 
will be obtained by mixing equal 
parts of corn and ground beans in 
their hulls. 

When the ground beans without the 
hulls are used it will require nearly 
two pounds of corn to one of beans 
to produce a ration with a nutritive 
ratio of 1 to 6. 





Balancing a Ration for Dairy Cows 


READER writes as_ follows: 

“Please tell me what is a bal- 
anced ration for a dairy cow. That 
is, what per cent of protein, fat and 
carbohydrates and to what extent 
will one nutrient take the place of 
others?” 

It must be understood that any 
standard aiming to represent the re- 
quirements of a cow is largely an esti- 
mate based on the best information 
we have, but which at best must be 
recognized as incomplete as regards 
any particular case. 

The standard most used is what is 
known as the Wolff-Lehmann, which 
is as follows: 

PER DAY PER 1,000 LBS. LIVE WEIGHT 
| Digestible 


T 





Nutrients 
~fe 


} 


a Pb 
& & | cmt a 
| S| elise nS 
> o j|ts » 2s 
xe ae: oe 
Ise! & (82| @ {Z* 
Milk cows yield-| Ibs. | Ibs. { Ibs. | Ibs. | 
_ing daily ..... eae beng: Bea 
10.0 Ibs. of milk.] 25 [1.6 [10.0 | 0.3 |ito6.7 
16.6 tbs. of milk.! 27 | 2.0 {11.0 | 0.4 l1to6 
22.0 tbs. of milk.| 29 | 2.5 |13.0 | 0.5 {1to5.7 
27.5 Ibs of milk./| 32 | 3.3 {13.0 | 0.8 ji to4.5 





Haecker, of the Minnesota Station, 
has also suggested a standard, which 
has been used to a considerable ex- 
tent in America and is thought to be 
better, in that provision is first made 
for the maintenance of the body of 


the animal and then additions made 
to the ration according to the quanti- 
ty and quality of milk produced. 

These standards are based on the 
assumption that a pound of digesti- 
ble protein from one feed is equal to 
a pound from any other feed, but it 
is now known that this is not true. 

Armsby, in view of these recently 
developed facts, has suggested a new 
standard or new method of comput- 
ing a balanced ration. At present the 
data are not available by which the 
farmer can as conveniently balance 
his rations by the Armsby method, as 
he can by the Wolff-Lehmann stand- 
ard, and the processes are more com- 
plicated or difficult for the average 
person. The Armsby method is prob- 
ably more nearly accurate, but any 
approach toward the easier or more 
simple Wolff-Lehmann standard is an 
improvement over present common 
practices, hence we still use the 
Wolff-Lehmann standard, or the next 
step in the progress of balancing ra- 
tions, the Haecker standard. 

In the standard given above no oth- 
er nutrient can take the place of the 
protein; but the protein can partially, 
at least, take the place of the carbo- 
hydrates. That is, any little excess of 
protein may be used for supplying 
heat and energy for which carbohy- 
drates are used. When so used a 
pound of protein is supposed to be 
equal to a pound of carbohydrates. 
As, however, a pound of protein us- 
ually costs more than a pound of car- 
bohydrates, it is not generally wise to 
feed any great excess of protein, 
which must be used for the purposes 
for which carbohydrates will serve. 

Fats; to a large extent may serve 
the same purposes as carbohydratés. 
That is, to a certain extent they are 
interchangeable. Perhaps the best 
way to put the case is that a little ex- 
cess of fat over and above that called 
for in the standards can be used for 
the purposes served by carbohy- 
drates. When so used it is calculat- 
ed that 1 pound of digestible fat is 
equal to 2% pounds of digestible car- 
bohydrates. In other words, in cal- 
culating the nutritive ratio of a ra- 
tion the fat is multiplied by 2.25 and 


the result added to the carbohy- 
drates. The protein is then divided 
into the sum of the carbohydrates 


and fat to obtain the ratio. For in- 
stance, the nutritive ratio of the ra- 
tion for a dairy cow giving 166 
pounds of milk a day, using the 
standard as given above, is obtained 
by the following processes: 

14 + (.4x2.25) +2= 5.95. 

The ratio is stated as 1 (of digesti- 
ble protein) to 5.95 (of digestible car- 
bohydrates and fat). It is stated in 
the standard as 1 to 6, in round num- 
bers. 

In making up the ration, a deficien- 
cy of dry matter, if not too great, 
need not cause any concern, if the re- 
quired digestible nutrients are pres- 
ent in palatable form. Likewise a 
small excess of fat need not cause 
any serious concern. The most im- 
portant point is to see that there is 
enough digestible protein, and, next, 
that there is sufficient digestible car- 
bohydrates and fats. 

For dairy cows, especially, lime is 
important, and our Southern feeds 
grown on lands deficient in lime may 
not contain sufficient. For this rea- 
son the addition of lime or calcium 
phosphate in the form of ground 
phosphate rock may be a valuable ad- 
dition to the ration. 





Those who are advising the South- 
ern farmer to produce his own food 
and feed supplies, with a garden, 
cows, pigs, poultry and forage crops 
are giving good advice, but a man 
may do all these and be a failure, if 
he does not do more—if he neglects 
to give a full measure of attention to 
soil fertility. It is only a partial cor- 
rection of the fatal error in Southern 
agriculture. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 











N PRECEDING issues we have dis- 

cussed Bermuda grass and lespe- 
deza. These two plants—one or 
the other, or both—which grow al- 
most everywhere in the Cotton Belt, 
must fill the latgest place in our pas- 
tures, but both have weaknesses and 


must be supplemented by other 
plants. 

It is generally agreed that two 
plants, even when growing at the 


same time, furnish more grazing than 
either alone. They may, at least, if 
well selected, furnish a better bal- 
anced ration than any one plant alone. 
but there is another reason why Ber- 
muda and lespedeza should be sup- 
plemented by other plants. 

Both these are warm _ weather 
plants. Lespedeza has no superior in 
warm, moist weather and Bermuda 
withstands dry weather better than 
any other Southern pasture plant in 
general use. But they both start 
growing rather late in the spring and 
make little growth after the first kifl- 
ing frosts in the fall, because, as stat- 
ed, they are both warm weather 
plants. We must, therefore, find 
plants to supplement Bermuda grass 
and lespedeza, that will make an ear- 
lier and later growth than either of 
these. 

Throughout the Southern half of 
the Cotton Belt, especially on the 
sandy soils of the coastal plain, we 
doubt if there is anything better than 
bur clover. In the northern half, or 
at least the northern third of the 
Cotton Belt, we are inclined to think 
white clover, hop clover and Carolina 
clover, all small growing true clovers, 
especially the first, are better. Or, 
should we say, that in the northern 
parts of the Cotton Belt, these small 
true clovers should be added to bur 
clover? 

So far as we know, the seed of the 
small yellow hop clover is not on the 
market and the seed of both bur and 
white clover are high-priced. They 
are also somewhat uncertain of 
growth, when sowed on land for the 
first time. We are not, therefore, ad- 
vising that large expenditures be 
made for these seeds, but we do. ad- 
vise sowing some of these seeds and 
giving the plants a start, or a chance 
to get a start in every pasture. When 
they are grown on the farm, larger 
seedings may be made and there is 
really no reason why any man cannot 
from a small start soon have his pas- 
tures well set with these plants, in all- 
those sections where they are known 
to do well. 

There are also many other plants 
which may be used to produce earlier 
pasturage than is supplied by Bermu- 
da and lespedeza. They are not, per- 
haps, of so general application, but 
still, some of them have quite a large 
range of usefulness. 

For moist lands, perhaps redtop 
and alsike clover are the most gener- 
ally useful. For higher lands, or- 
chard grass and white clover may 
serve better, and if the land be rich 
enough oat grass, meadow fescue and 
red clover may do well for a few 
years, especially if lime is present or 
can be applied. 

The securing of late fall grazing 1s 
a more difficult problem, owing to 
the usual dry weather. There are 
plants, like Dallas grass, or Paspalum 
dilatatum, which do well during the 
dry weather of fall, but few of them 
stand well both dry weather and hard 
freezing. Many believe the best pro- 
vision for dry late fall grazing is a 
pasture of Bermuda, tespedeza and 
clover, which has not been grazed too 
closely. 




















What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 























Dewberries and Blackberries: 
How to Grow Them 


HESE are both blackberries, differ- 

ing in their habit of growth. Bot- 
anically the cultivated dewberry is 
Rubus canadensis, and the wild South- 
ern dewberry is Rubus trivialis. The 
high bush blackberry is Rubus villo- 
sus. Both demand a strong fertile 
soil and good fertilization. 

The early dewberries in cultivation 
are the Lucretia and the Austin. The 
first named is the only one to grow for 
shipping, for the Austin, while a fine 
berry, is too soft to ship. Then there 
is a late dewberry, the Atlantic, 
which ripens in August and runs in- 
to September. All the dewberries 
have stems running on the ground. 
They should be planted five or six 
feet apart each way and well culti- 
vated, and the running canes trained 
along the rows and let lie on the 
ground till spring. Then stakes six 
feet or more tall should be set at 
each hill and the canes tied up to 
these for fruiting. After the fruit is 
off these fruiting canes are cut out 
and burned, and new ones grown for 
the next season’s fruiting, allowing 
about two or three to grow, and then 
keeping out all suckers during the 
summer, and again letting the canes 
trail on the ground till the next 
spring, as they are safer there than 
tied up in the fall. Dewberries are 
propagated by covering the tips with 
soil and rooting them, but better 
plants can be made by making cut- 
tings of the roots about three inches 
long and burying them in the soil 
till spring and then planting them 
in rows to make new plants for set- 
ing in the fall. 

As stated, the only real difference 
between the high bush blackberries 
and the dewberries is in their erect 
habit of growth. They can be plant- 
ed in either fall or spring, and that 
summer make a growth of canes for 
fruiting the next year. They can be 
grown without stakes and should be 
planted in rows six feet apart and 
three feet in the rows, never allow- 
ing more than three canes to a hill, 
and keeping all suckers hoed out dur- 
ing the summer. Of course these 
suckers can be used for new plants, 
but far better plants can be made 
from the root cuttings as with the 
dewberry. Like the dewberry, the 
canes after fruiting must be cut out 
and burned and new canes grown for 
the season. Strong loam kept in fer- 
tile condition by annual manuring 
and clean cultivation is essential to 
good crops. 

As to varieties, the Early Harvest 
is the earliest, coming in just after 
the Lucretia dewberry. It is a good 
bearer of medium-sized fruit of rath- 
er a peculiar mulberry flavor. It 
sells on account of earliness, but 
there are other far better sorts. Sny- 
der is a popular sort. It is large and 
good. The Eldorado is larger and 
very fine. Joy is also fine. 





In Northeast Tennessee 
st“*AN I sow velvet beans in corn at 
last working for the improve- 
ment of the soil? Would bur clover 
do any good here for fall and winter 
grazing?” 

You are too far north and in a 
mountain country, and the velvet 
bean would never mature with you, 
and would be apt to run on the corn. 
Better use an early variety of the 
cowpea in corn. For the same rea- 
son, bur clover will not amount to 
much with you, and I doubt that it 
would stand your winters. If it did 
it would not furnish pasture before 
spring, sowed in August. Crimson 
clover will be far better sowed in 
August or even in July in your re- 
gion. We find that Crimson clover 


sowed with buckwheat in late July 
or early August usually gives a good 
Stand. 





Ground Fish Scrap 


sé HAT percentage of ammonia, 
phosphoric acid and potash is 
there in fish scrap?” 

Fish scrap will usually have 8 to 
10 per cent nitrogen, 1.4 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and a mere trace of 
potash. 





Onions From Seed 


SAAN I grow good onions direct 
from seed the first year ” 

Certainly you can, provided you 
sow the seed as early as the soil can 
be worked, and in light and heavily 
fertilized soil. Sow the Southport 
Yellow or White Globe. Sow in rows 
15 inches apart and thin to three 
inches. Give the iand 1500 pounds 
an acre broadcast of the best fer- 
tilizer you can get. It does not pay 
to sow onions wide enough for horse 
culture, for you must get right down 
to them and pull out every weed in 
the rows and every sprig of grass 


spring give the meadow a top-dress- 
ing of raw bone meal, and you will 
keep the grass good. Get the seed in 
as early in spring as you can get the 
land in order. 





Forced Narcissus 
SA AY NARCISSUS bulbs are bloom- 
ing finely and I am wondering 
if the bulbs will be any good after 
forcing.” 

Better throw them away. It might 
be possible to keep them growing till 
warm weather and then plant them 
out to grow for a couple of years to 
recover, but narcissus bulbs are sold 
so cheaply now that it will hardly 
pay to take so much trouble, as it 
would be fully two years before they 
would get strong enough to bloom 
again. Florists always throw the 
forced. bulbs away, as they cannot 
afford to bother with them. 





Narcissus Bulbs in Water 


SSE TOW should narcissus bulbs that 

have been bloomed in water be 
treated? If set in the ground, will 
they form new bulbs ?” 

It is hardly worth while to bother 
with these bulbs. They cannot be 
planted out till warm weather, and it 
will take two or more years for them 
to recover and make blooming bulbs 
again. The growth made in the water 
has been almost entirely from the 
stored up food in the bulbs, and the 

















“BURNING 


DOLLARS” 
This Is a@ Scene That Is All Too Common at This Season. 


See Article on Front Page of 


This Issue, 


by hand, and fertilize heavily and 
sow early. 





Tomatoes for Canning 
ss? INTEND to can a lot of tomatoes 
this year and would like to know 
the best and reddest varieties for can- 
ning? 

I live in the greatest canning sect- 
ion of this country. In my county 
alone there are over fifty canning 
factories and every farmer plants a 
field in tomatoes annually. Nearly 
every one of them uses the Stone ex- 
clusively. Experiments have shown 
however that the Greater Baltimore 
is as good as Stone and more produc- 
tive. Last summer I foun’ the Miss- 
issippi Girl a fine tomato, but not so 
productive as the Greater Baltimore. 





Renewing Meadow 
“A AY MEADOW is run down. How 
had I better restore it and with 
what grasses?” 

Any grass land will run down if 
crops are taken off annually and 
nothing done for the grass. To get a 
good meadow break the land deeply, 
and harrow in an application of lime. 
Then if possible dress with manure 
or apply 300 pounds an acre of equal 
parts cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate. Sow a mixture of 10 pounds 


tall meadow fescue, 10 pounds of tall 
meadow oats grass, and 5 pounds of 
red top an acre, and brush it in with 
Then every 


a smoothing harrow. 


narcissus bulbs are so cheap that it is 
not worth the time and trouble to save 
them. I have some now about done 
blooming and will throw them away. 





Crimson Clover and Sweet Clover 


SPVPHERE was a man _ traveling 

through our county a few months 
ago who talked on the subject of 
crimson clover, and said that if we 
would grow sweet clover one year 
the crimson clover would do much 
better. If you know of such a clover, 
please describe it and say what you 
think of it.” 

The sweet clover is Melilotus alba. 
It is not a true clover as crimson 
clover is, and will not inoculate for 
crimson clover. The only effect it 
would have on the crimson clover 
would be that the sweet clover must 
have lime to make it grow and the 
sweetening of the soil and the turn- 
ing under of some vegetable matter 
would help the crimson clover, since 
the crimson clover will not thrive 
on an acid soil. But liming alone will 
enable you to grow crimson clover. 
It takes two years growth to mature 
the sweet clover, and you can im- 
prove the soil faster by using crimson 
clover alone. The sweet clover has 
value for the north where crimson 
cloter will not stand the winter, but 
in the South we do not need it. 
Where I live it is a tall weed grow- 
ing along the roadsides and ditch 
banks, and has always been regarded 
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simply as a weed. With cowpeas and 
soy beans in summer and crimson 
clover in winter, we can improve the 
land much faster than by using the 
sweet clover. It has one value in 
that it will inoculate the land for 
alfalfa, and in our Maryland coun- 
ties where it grows so plentifully 
wild, there is no difficulty in getting 
a stand of alfalfa sowed on wheat in 
the spring just as we used to sow red 
clover. 








Spraying Trees and Vines 


“| HAVE a young orchard of 125 

apples and 125 peaches and 115 
grape vines of several bunch varie- 
ties. Please tell me what to use and 
when for spraying. I have a good 
spraying apparatus.” 

Spray the apples before the buds 
open with Bordeaux mixture of the 
5-5-50 mixture—that is, five pounds 
of lime, 5 pounds\of copper sulphate 
and 50 gallons of water. Slake the 
lime in a cask and add water enough 
to make 25 gallons. Dissolve 5 
pounds of copper sulphate in another 
cask by hanging it in a sack in warm 
water. Make this 25 gallons. Then 
pour the two together, stirring all 
the while, and it is then ready to 
strain in the sprayer, and should al- 
ways be used freshly made. Spray 
the peach trees with the. lime-sul- 
phur wash. You can buy this in the 
concentrated form or you can make 
the self-boiled mixture by slaking 
10 pounds of lime and 10 pounds of 
sulphur together, and the heat of the 
lime slaking will make the combina- 
tion boil to some extent. Add 60 gal- 
lons qf water and use this before the 
buds swell to prevent the San Jose 
scale insect. Spray the apple trees, if 
they are in bearing, again soon as 
the blossoms fall with the Bordeaux 
mixture in which 1 1-2 pounds of lead 
arsenate are dissolved, to prevent the 
codling moth. Spray the grape vines 
before the buds swell, with the Bor- 
deaux mixture. Spray them again 
as soon as the bloom is over, and a 
third, time ten days later to prevent 
the black rot. 


Still At It 


sty AM advised to make a fertilizer 

by mixing 1,000 pounds of ground 
limestone, 400 pounds cottonseed 
meal and 600 pounds of acid phos- 
phate. How will a fertilizer like this 
do for cotton and corn?” 

The lime will be apt to damage the 
other materials, and even if it did 
not you would have a very low grade 
mixture that would cost at present 
prices of meal and acid phosphate 
$20 a ton if the limestone was. thrown 
in free. If your land needs lime, 
spread a ton an acre of the ground 
limestone and harrow it in well. 
Then mix cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate half and half and you 
will have a fertilizer that will cost a 
third more than the above mixture 
and will be worth four times as much 
if not more. 

The only proper way to use lime 
and limestone is to spread it in prop- 
er amount all over the land and mix 
it well with the soil, but never mix 
it in a fertilizer. A whole ton an 
acre of the lime mixture would give 
you only 96 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, 30 pounds of ammonia and 6 
pounds of potash, while the mixture 
of equal parts cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate will give you 160 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 75 pounds 
ammonia and 17 pounds of potash in 
the ton and will cost a little over $30 
a ton, and would have nothing in it 
to interfere with the cottonseed meal 
and acid phosphate as the lime will. 
In other words, it will run nearly 
3.65 per cent ammonia, 8 per cent 
phosphoric acid and nearly 1 per 
cent potash. : 

Now in every state there is an ex- 
periment station with competent 
chemists, and farmers can get better 
advice from them than elsewhere in 
regard to fertilizers. Better get 
their bulletins and study them. 
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7-Passenger — 48-Horsepower 
bested ee, 


A “40-Year Car 


Yet Not Strong Enough 


A New Standard 


This year, for the first time, we announce 
in the Mitchell 100 per cent over-strength. 
That is, twice the needed strength in every 
vital part. 


Under our former standards the margin 
of safety was figured at 50 per cent. And 
that was considered extreme. 

Two Mitchell cars, built under old stand- 
ards, have already exceeded 200,000 —— 
each, or 40 years of ordinary service. Seven 
cars that we know of have everayed over 
175,000 miles each. 


Then why this doubled standard? 
For a Lifetime Car 


The object is a lifetime car. 

We feel that the Mitchell is standardized. 
Neither type nor style is likely to greatly 
change. So our entire plant has been 
equipped to produce this one type eco- 
nomically. 

John W. Bate, our efficiency engineer, 
spent a year in Europe just before the war. 
He consulted with engineers there. They 
were aiming at double strength, based on 
European roads. 

Since then, part by part, he has brought 
the Mitchell to a like standard, based on 
American roads. 


What About Lightness? 


For years the talk has been lightness. 
That is a good principle but a bad fetish. 
We believe that it went too far. 

With present steel prices, a too-light 
car means a big saving. So there is rea- 
son to defend it. 

John W. Bate has not sacrificed light- 
mess where other methods could prevent 


it. Steering parts, axles, bearings etc., 
are made oversize. But most of this 
100 per cent over-strength comes through 
costly steel. 


Over 440 parts in the Mitchell are now - 


made of toughened steel. All parts which 
get a major strain are made of Chrome- 
Vanadium. We pay for steel used in the 
Mitchell as high as 15 cents per pound. 


How Do We Know? 


Mr. Bate has worn out fifty cars in 
proving needed strength. He has tests for 
each important part to prove the double 
strength. 

Every gear is tested. One gear in each 
hundred is crushed, to prove thatthe teeth 
will stand 50,000 pounds. 


Steel is made to formula. Then it is 
analyzed. And every part made from it 
must pass tests for strength. 





We do not know, and may never know, 
how long a Mitchell car will last. But we 
do know its comparative endurance. 





TWO SIZES 


* —a roomy, 7-passenger Six, 
Mitchell with 127-inch wheelbase. A 
high-speed, economical, 48-horsepower 
motor. Disappearing extra seats and 31 
extra features included. 


Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine. 


Mitchell Junior 5,2 >Paseeneer Six 


with 120-inch wheelbase. A 40-horse- 
power motor— -inch smaller bore than 
larger Mitchell. 


Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine. 


Also all styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also demountable tops. 














And we know that parts where weakness 
generally shows seem all-enduring in Mit- 
chells. For instance, springs. Bate canti- 
lever springs, with this double strength, 
have been used two years in Mitchells. 
And not one leaf of one spring yet has 
broken. 


Other Mitchell Extras 


The Mitchell has now 31 extra features 
which nearly all cars omit. They are fea- 
tures which cost us, on this year’s output, 
about $4,000,000. 

This year it has many added luxuries. 
We are saving vast sums in our new body 
plant. Out of that saving we have added 24 
per cent to the cost of finish, upholstery 
and trimming. The latest Mitchells are 
models of luxury. 

Ailthese extras, including over-strength, 
are paid for by factory savings. They result 
from the fact that John W. Bate’s methods 
have cut our factory costs in two. They 
represent, in extra value, what other 
methods waste. 

Go see these extras. Learn what they 
mean to you. When you buy a car for 
years to come you will want the car that 
gives them. 


Also An $1150 Six 


Note that this year—to meet a wide 
demand—we bring out Mitchell Junior. 
A slightly smaller motor—a little shorter 
car. And a lower price than the 7-passen- 
ger Mitchell. But more powerful and 
roomy than most 5-passenger cars. So 
men can get the Mitchell now in either 
size they want. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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WHAT EVERY | 
FARMER WANTS 


Cheap and Efficient Transporta- 
tion His Great Need—How It 
Can Best Be Assured 


HE present situation of the rail- 
roads presents two alternatives, | 
efficient federal regulations or fed- | 
eral ownership. 





The experience of other countries 
proves conclusively that government | 
ownership of railroads is more cost- 
ly and less efficient than the system 
of private ownership in this coun- 
try. The railroads of the United | 
States have the lowest freight rates, 
the smallest capitalization per tile, 
the highest operating efficiency and 
pay the highest wages of any rail- | 
roads in the world. 


High Rates-on Government Roads 


The charge for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile on the government 
owned roads of various countries and 
on the privately owned roads of the 
United States is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Averaga 


Freight rate 
. 





per ton mile 


Germany (Gov't Railways) 1.24 cent 
France - 1.30 cent 
Australia 
New South Wales 1.59 cent 
South Australia “ 1.75 cent 
Switzerland fg 2.63 cent 
Canada (Private ownership) .76 cent 
United States a -73 cent 
No railway system under govern- 


ment ownership can show a record 
for cheapness and service approach- 
ing that of American Railroads under 
private ownership. What the rail- 
road situation needs is the adoption 
of a system of national regulation 
that will encourage initiative and in- 
vestment and enable the carriers to 
meet the growing requirements of 
American business. 


Keep Railroads Out of Politics and 
Politics Out of the Railroads 


It is to the interest of the rail- 
roads and the interest of the whole 
country that the railroads keep out 
of politics and that politics be kept 
out of their management. 


Government ownership under our 
political system would make the con- 
trol of the railroads a partisan issue 
at every election. It would bring 
political and economic disaster. 


No man in the country stands to 
lose more by the adoption of a poli- 
tical system of railroad management 
than the farmer. None will profit 
more from efficient national regula- 
tion that will do away with the pre- 
sent conflicts and waste of local con- 
trol and enable the railroads to make 
the extensions and improvements ne- 
cessary to keep pace with the bus- 
iness progress of the nation. 


We invite discussion of this ques- 
tion and shall be glad to answer 
questions and to supply information 
on request. 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVES’ 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

61 Broadway New York City 
FRANK TRUMBULL, Chairman. 


FRANCIS H. SISSON, Assistant 
ALFRED P. THOM, Counsel 


B. F. BUSH R. Ss. LOVETT 
Receiver Mo. Pac. Ry. Ch.Union Pacific BR. R. 
A. J. EARLING Cc. H. MARKHAM 


Pres. C. M.&.St. P. Ry. 
HOWARD ELLIOTT 
Ch.N.Y.N.H.& H.R.R. 


Pres. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
SAMUEL REA 


Pres. Penn. R. R. 
W. J. HARAHAN A. H. SMITH 
Pre.Seab’d Air Line Ry. Pres.N. Y.Central Lines 
WALKER D. HINES FRANK TRUMBULL 
Ch.A.T.& Santa Fe Ry. Ch. C. & O. Ry. 
HALE HOLDEN F. D. UNDERWOOD 
Pres. C. B. & Q. R. BR. Pres. Erie R. R. 
L. F. LOREE H. WALTERS 


Pres. D. & H. Co. Ch. Atl’nticC’stLineBR.R. 
DANIEL WILLARD 
Pres. B. & O. R. B. 








{This is the first of a series of 
Second, ‘“‘Boll Weevil Damage 


sippi,’’ will appear next week.] 








THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 


I.—The Boll Weevil in Other Cotton -growing Countries—Invasion 
of the Cotton States 


By B. L. 
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the inva-‘on and spread of the 

weevil in the United States, it is 
well to look for a moment at its his- 
tory in other countries. We learn that 
the pest was found near the city of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, as early as 1843, 
and that about 1848 the extensive cul- 
tivation of cotton in parts of “Mexico 
was abandoned on account of serious 
insect injury, probably that of the 
boll weevil. How long the pest had 
previously existed in Mexico is prob- 
lematical. Indeed, the fact of its dis- 
covery in that country leads to the 
reasonable supposition that it was 
there the pest originated. This view 
is strengthened by the fact that cot- 
ton, either cultivated or wild, has been 
known in Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca for centuries, thus affording the 
most ample time and conditions for 
the developement of any injurious in- 
sect. 

Cuba.—As early as 1871 we find the 
weevil authentically reported from 
Cuba, and numerous instances of its 
injury to the cotton crop in that 
country are found. In Cuba, as in 
many other tropical countries, cotton 
is a perennial plant, growing wild, 


Bite ins taking up the subject of 


| and thus affording every opportunity 


for the propagation and perpetuation 
of the weevil. Here, as in Mexico, 
the wide-spread prevalence of the 
weevil has made cotton-growing a 
precarious industry. 

Other Countries—Reports of the 
weevil in South America and parts of 


Africa have not been confirmed, 
though the similarity of the nature 
of the injury to the cotton crop 


makes it very probable that the in- 
sect reported is the real Mexican boll 
weevil or a closely allied species. 
Similar reports have come from the 
Philippines, and it has been authen- 
tically established that the presence 
of a species of weevil in that country 
effectually precludes the production 
of cotton on a commercial scale. From 
time to time there have come reports 
of boll weevil damage from Egypt 
and India, but these have not been 
verified. 

Entrance of the Weevil Into Texas. 
—About 1892 the weevil first entered 
the United States in the vicinity of 
Brownsville, in extreme southwest 
Texas. It is conjectural why this 
initial movement into Texas should 
have been made at this time, but it 
is probably explained by the fact that 
this. formerly unsettled and unculti- 
vated section had begun to receive an 
influx of farmers, who found cotton 
to be one of the successful and profi- 
table crops of that region. Thus, for 
the first time, the connecting link 
between the cotton fields ‘of old 
Mexico and those of the United 
States was established. Crossing 
upon the bridge thus provided, the 
weevil entered upon a career of des- 
truction that has brought loss to 
farmers, bankruptcy to business men 
and stagnation to towns and cities. 

Eastward March of the Weevil.—The 
steady march of the weevil toward 
the east and north affords one of the 
most remarkable instances of the in- 
fluence of insect life upon crop pro- 
duction that is known to the history 
of agriculture. The total movement 
and the territory affected for the 
first few years were insignificant as 
compared with recent years, and lit- 
tle attention was paid to the invasion, 
It is probable that the weevil had 
been in Texas for at least two years 
before its presence and damage were 
noted. Even then no alarm was felt, 
as is evidenced by the refusal or neg- 





lect of the Texas authorities to take 
cognizance of the danger and put into 
operation effective regulations. That 


} 
such a quarantine could have been | 
maintained and the weevil either held | 
in check or actually forced back into 

Mexico, is not today to be doubted. | 
But only a few men realized the grav- | 
ity of the situation and their efforts” 
to have established a quarantine zone | 
were fruitless. Meantime, year by | 
year, the weevil advanced in ever | 
lengthening belts of infestation into 

the fertile fields of central and east | 
Texas. 

Why the Weevil Migrates.—Proba- 
bly the primary force that impels the 
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the county, or any other big job he 
might want to tackle. 





weevil to migrate is hunger, since, as 
a rule, the fields from which the 
weevils migrate in autumn are en- 
tirely infested and the food supply 
consequently limited. Secondary 
forces are probably, first, the instinct 
of reproduction, an instinct that af- 
fects powerfully the habits of all 
plant and animal life, and which 
urges the female weevil to seek un- 
punctured squares and bolls in which 
to deposit her eggs; and second, the 
mere habit of migration, which, hav- 
ing been practiced so long, may impel 
the weevil to migrate, regardless of 


production. But whatever these causes 
may be, their nature is immaterial, 
since, with few exceptions, the pest 
has annually moved eastward and 
northward -into new territory and 
will, in all probability, continue these 
movements until the limits of cotton 
production are reached throughout 
the South. 


Some of the local or temporary 
influences that may retard or accel- 
erate the migratory movement of the 
weevil are as follows: 

Latitude.—Latitude appears to be 
an important factor in the annual 
movement of the weevil. Not since 
the weevil crossed the Rio Grande has 
it failed to move eastward in the 
lower latitudes of the cotton states. 
Particularly has this been true every 
where south of parallel 33. In the 
more northerly latitudes the move- 
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ment of the weevil has been slow and | 


very often uncertain. For instance,in a 
season following a very severe winter, 
followed by a hot, dry summer, 
eastward and northerly movement of 
the weevil in latitudes 34and35 has of- 
ten been very small; in fact, there has 
frequently been an actual recession 
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Used the world over. 
A distinctive style or 
design to meet every 
requirement—in every 
kind of home. 


Whether building or 
remodeling specify 
“Standard” fixtures for 
the bathroom and be sure 
of getting equipment that 
is known to give satis- 
faction.  ‘Stawdard” 
goods are guaranteed— 
identify them by the 
Green and Gold Guaran- 
tee Label. 


WRITE FoR Free Boor 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
for the Home”. Greater bath- 
room comforts are cleariy 
described in this book. 


| Standard Sanitary Wy. Co. 
° Dept. 213 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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E-& PLANTER 
Gauge shoe on the runner insures even 


depth of planting—increases the yield. 
Edge drop—accurate—no slips even at 


high speed. Automatic as hill or drill 
drop. Foot lever control of runners. E-b Corn 
Planters are one of the many im- 
plements in the E-B line. Ask 
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Emerson-Brantiigham implement Co, (ine, “Rock” d, Sill. | Dallas, Tex. 
Please send me free literature on articles checked 


} Plows Hay Tools { ] Tractors, Kereseam 
Harrows Listers } Engine Plows 
Cultwators Gas Engines Sieam Engiaes 
Mowers Wagens Threshers 
Spreaders Buggies Corn Sheliers 
Orills j Auto Trailers aw Mills 
Planters Potato Machinery Baling Presses 











FARM FENCE 


CENTS A ROD for 
1 lectin te fe ene ss Tih 






PACTORY 10 USER DIRECT. ; 
+5 Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. “| 
ie “4 Write for free catalog now. <« 4 
2S SirerLocine FENCE CO {og 
oe Box MORTON, ILLS. = 


> 6 Emp ire sree 75g 


that’s the np per year on basis of ser- 
vice, They last 20 to 25 years, Average 
y cost $13. Save labor, time, horses, roads, 
money. Put acet on your wagon at our 
risk, Write for catalog and prices. 


Empire Mfg. Cc., ox 973 Quincy, ill. 















































































































































As Nearly Perfect 


As YouCanProcure 
» Clover, Alfalfa Prrest Clover, 
“Timothy and all kinds of grasses 

and seed grain of highest quality. 













== 8 Samples and special price list free 
PROTECT YOUR FIELDS lowa Seod Co., Des Ncines.towe 
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of the weevil to the southward and 
westward. 

Altitude—Altitude is a factor af- 
fecting the migratory movement of 
the weevil, as is evidenced by the fact 
that the weevil has not yet appeared 
in the regions of high altitude in 
western and northwestern Texas. 
Just to what extent high altitudes 
are a deterring factor is as yet some- 
what problematical. 

Rainfall—Excessive humidity prob- 
ably also influences the movement of 
the weevil, in that a moist, rainy sea- 
son promotes the growth of squares 
and foliage of the cotton plant 
and thus results in an immense multi- 
plication of the weevil. These vast 
numbers of course spread farther and 
more rapidly during the migratory 
period. On the other hand, a hot, 
dry season prevents the growth of 
succulent cotton foliage and the mul- 
tiplication of the weevil is greatly re- 
tarded. 

Killing Frosts.—The first killing frost 
in the fall puts a stop to weevil 
migration for that season, and thus 
is a factor in determining the amount 
of new territory infested. When kil- 
ling frosts come early, especially fol- 
lowing a season of hot, dry weather, 
the total movement of the weevil may 
be very small. On the other hand, fol- 
lowing a season of excessive humidity 
and rainfall and late autumn frosts, 
the weevil may keep up its movement 
until late in the fall and cover wide 
areas of new territory. 

Amount of Cotton Grown.—The 
amount of cotton grown to the square 
mile also doubtless has considerable 
influence on the rate of movement. 
For instances, in 1909 in south Missis- 
sippi the weevil, in moving from the 
heavy cotton-producing counties of 
southwest Mississippi into the spar- 
sely settled, timbered areas of south- 
east Mississippi, made an unprece- 
dented movement of 120 miles along 
parallel 31. The season had been 
particularly favorable for the multi- 
plication of the weevil in the south- 
western counties, and when the food 
supply was exhausted in this territory 
the supply of weevils was so abund- 
ant as to necessitate long flights in 
search of uninfested fields and new 
food supplies. For the same reason, the 
movement of the weevil from the 
counties of southern Arkansas that 
produce comparatively little cotton 
into the great Mississippi Delta 
where perhaps more cotton is grown 
to the square mile than in any other 
region in the world, was quite slow 
and uncertain. : 

The Cotton Caterpillar.—The cotton 
caterpillar, where they exist in suffi- 
cient numbers to entirely denude the 
cotton fields of all foliage and squares 
late in the season; may considerably 
accelerate the movement of the 
weevil and extend the territory in- 
fested, since the food supply has been 
cut off and much longer distances are 
covered in search of subsistence. 


A One-horse Farmer Who Won 
SAW in your last issue an article 
about the chance there is for a 
one-horse farmer. I don’t know that 
lam able to add anything of value, 
but will tell of my experience. 
_ I started six years ago with one 
horse and $250. I bought a tract of 
waste land, 52 acres, and went to 
work cutting wood and hauling to 
town. My land cost me $1,200, and. I 
paid $200 down, leaving $1,000 due. I 
had truck patches each year, and 
from these and the wood I paid for 
my farm in three years. Then I sold 
it and bought another farm of 140 
acres which was run down. It is now 
worth $6,000, and I have five head of 
horses and mules, six cows, thirteen 
hogs and $1,000 worth of farm tools. 
So I think if a man will try he can 
cceed—even the one-horse farmer. 


Ls. B: 
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Ghe Most Beauti aul Car in America 


Power, Beauty and Dependabilit 


EW of us have the need or desire for a 

F racing car. 

We are quite content to let the “other fellow” 
take his*chances at 70 miles an hour—while 
we spin along comfortably and safely with 
the speedometer needle registering 25 or 50. 


. 
3ut every man wants Power in his automobile— 
and particularly the farmer. 


It is good to sit behind a motor which responds 
eagerly—buoyantly—to the slightest touch of 
the throttle. 


I 


oe 


is good to know that you need only “step on” 
the accelerator—and the steepest hills will 
flatten out like smooth boulevards. 


I 


o> 


is good to realize that you command a vast 
store of reserve power which will easily take 
you through the heaviest sand roads “on high.” 


It is good to know that your automobile is a 
staunch, sturdy, dependable help-mate—not a 
treacherous weakling that will lay down 
when the real work begins. 


I 


~ 


a word, it is good to own just such a car as the 
five passenger Paige Linwood “Six-39.” This 
car is a thoroughbred—every inch of it. 


Linwood “Six-39” 5-passenger 
Fairfield “Six-46” 7-passenger 
7-p 
( 


Stratford “Six-51” assenger 


complete Line 


It is just as handsome as an automobile could 
possibly be, and easily capable of doing 60 
miles per hour if you desire to travel that fast. 
But—first and last—it s made for work—<con- 
sistent work—day in and day out work. 


Remember, Paige owners don’t have to make 
apologies or “offer excuses.” Their cars are 
out of commission at one time only—when 
they are locked up in the garage at night. 


And—best of all—you can readily establish these 
facts for yourself. 


All that you need to do is get in touch with the 


nearest Paige dealer. 


Let him prove his case. Let him introduce you 
to men who have invested their money in 
Paige cars. Listen to their experiences—ask 
for their honest opinions. 


Then, you will know whether Paige cars are 
reliable under all circumstances. 


Then vyou will know whether Paige cars are 
economical to maintain. . 


Then you will know whether Paige is the type of 
car that you have been looking for. 


Do this—while the Dealer can still make imme- 
diate deliveries. 


$1175 f. o. b. Detroit 
$1375 f. o. b. Detroit 
$1495 f. o. b. Detroit 


of Enclosed Cars 


‘ PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
223 Mc Kinstry Avenue, Detroit 
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Europe's many tongues and 
; consequent misunderstandings 


The Fruits of Understanding 


Throughout the vast area of 
this country prevails acommon 
tongue. The whole of Europe 
hardiy exceeds our territory, 
yet Europe has more than a 
score of nationalities and many 
different languages. 


In the United States the tele- 
phone, as exemplified by Bell 
System, renders a matchless 
service in its mastery of dis- 
tance and in encouraging the 
use of a universal language. 
This accomplishment is in 
spite of the great influx of 
population from every country 
in the world. 


In Europe the independent 
countries, separated by barriers 
of language, and lacking efh- 





One Policy 


One System 


cient telephone service, suffer | 


from inadequate facilities for 
inter-communication. 


We now talk from the At- 
lantic Coast to the Pacific, and 
eliminate more than three 
thousand miles. In Europe, 
contending with a babel of 
voices and unrelated telephone 
systems, a bare quarter of that 
distance has been bridged with 
difficulty. 


The ideal of the Bell System 
has been day by day to extend 
its service in the interest of all 
telephone users. Its efforts 
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“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN MARCH 


Try Brussels Sprouts—Market Gar- 
dening for Girls—Right and Wrong 
Ways of Selling—Last Call for Tree 
and Shrub Planting 
HAVE been having a beautiful time 
ordering seeds and plants and 

bulbs for my garden. I love catalogs. 

The most thrilling novel ever written 

can’t hold my at- 

tention like a well 
illustrated seed 
catalog. 

For one thing, I 
ordered Brussels 
sprouts, too, and I 
wonder why it is 
so seldom planted 
here in the South. 

It is grown exact- 

MRS. PATTERSON ly like cabbage; 

it a rich place in the garden, 

and from October until 

March that dainty delicious vegeta- 

ble will be on your table, with basket 

after basket to give away. Do try it. 

You know what it is—the aristocrat 

of the cabbage family. It looks like 

a tall cabbage stalk completely cov- 

ered with tiny cabbage heads, more 

like little green roses than anything 

else. I should think it would be a 

good money crop for the winter gar- 

den. It is served by all the big North- 


| ern hotels and it is always one of the 


have resulted in providing the | 


facilities to unite cities and 
rural districts in true American 
democracy. 


AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Oak of 3 to 6 men 








Planet Jr implements. 


One man can cultivate 3 to 6 times the usual acreage with 
They are so ingeniously designed and 


scientifically constructed that with greatest ease they do thor- 


ough, rapid cultivation. 


Fully guaranteed. 


“T’d rather have my Planet Jr Seeder during the season than an extra man,” 


writes one user. 





acres of ground a day. 











New 72-page 
Catalog, free! 


Tilustrates Pian net Jrs in action 
and describes over 70 tools, \ 
including Seede ts, Wheel Hoes, 

Horse-Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and 
Beet-Cultivatorse Write for it today 





\ Fianet Jr 


boy to do the cultivation in a garden in the easiest, 
quickest and best way. 


No. 25 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double 
and Single Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow wil! work two 


It is a great tool for the family garden, onion 
grower, or large-scale gardener. 
double and single wheel hoe. 


Is a perfect seeder and combined 
Unbreakable steel frame. 

No. 17 Planet Jr j; the 
highest type of single- 
wheel hoe made. Itslight 
rae construction en- 
ables a man, woman, or 


We make 32 other styles of 


wheel hoes and seed drills 
—various prices. 


\ S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107B 


“ae Philadelphia 





Wonderful New 2; 


Fence Barga 


\Get rock bottom direct from factory prices— 
13c per rod up—on Brown's DOUBLE GAT- | 


most popular vegetables on my table, 
and yet now that I think of it I don’t 
believe I’ve ever seen it served else- 
where. I am also trying “Witloof 
chickory.” I saw it for the first time in 
Washington last week and it is deli- 
cious; very much like “Cos” lettuce 
but better and served the same way 
with a French dressing. I don’t know 
about its market value but certainly 
it would add to the joy of home con- 
sumption. 
He 

I have always wondered why two 
or three energetic farm girls didn’t 
go in together for market gardening, 
anyhow if they live near a big town. 
Of course if they are going to raise 
only beans and corn and turnip salad 
and bring them to town when every- 
body else in the country has also 
raised beans and corn and turnip sal- 


| ad and is bringing the same to town, 


! and far better 


| Our grocers 


naturally no one will make money. 
I don’t mean that haphazard way of 
doing things—but real market gar- 
dening as is done near big cities— 
find out what is wanted and supply 
it. Go to the grocery store and find 
out why, when celery and winter let- 
tuce are easily grown right at home 
because fresher than 
when brought from a distance, that 
depend upon Michigan 


| for celery and Florida for lettuce. 


| ed, sold, 


And if it’s the extra early and extra 
late crops that bring highest prices, 
why could not they be the ones plan- 
ned for with cold frames and hot 
beds so that one crop would be rais- 
and money in the bank, 


| while the rest of the county was ex- 


amining Blum’s almanac to see if it 


| were the right time of the moon to 


| at the 





plant beans and corn and turnip seed? 

It is wonderful what the canning 
club girls are doing and they are only 
beginning of a splendid and 
remunerative work, but with our cli- 
mate and soil and markets it seems 
such a loss not to utilize them during 
the winter months as well as the 
summer ones. 

“x eS 

Our way of doing things—trying to 

sell things when everybody else is 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
trying to sell the same things—re- 
minds me of a trip I once made to 
the Island of Madeira; surely the 
most beautiful place on earth, but the 
streets were full of pigs. It looked 
as if every. man, woman and child 
were attached to a pig. So I went to 
a shop to ask questions. “Are all the 
pigs in the world turned loose in Ma- 
deira this morning?” I asked. “Oh, 
no.” the man said, “It’s Friday.” 
“Yes,” I said “I know, but I inquired 
about pigs, not the day of the week.” 
“Friday is pig day in Madeira and ev- 
eryone who has a pig for sale brings 
it to market on that day.” Well, far 
be it from me to upset the customs 
of centuries, but I know if I lived in 
Madeira my little pig would go to 
market bright and early Monday 
morning, if the shock precipitated a 
riot. But really we do that way about 
raising vegetables, and then wonder 
why it doesn’t pay better. 

Why can’t we Southern Little Gar- 
deners try to change that until twen- 
ty-three different vegetables in the 
garden “not only in November” but 
every other month in the year will be 
the rule, not the exception, while ev- 
ery garden as a matter of course will 
have strawberries and_ raspberries 
and blackberries and asparagus and 
pie plant and gooseberries and 
grapes and a scuppernong arbor in 
the back yard and a dozen fig bushes? 


If you didn’t get your Judas trees 
and mimosas and crape myrtle and 
dogwoods and magnolias and holly 
set out last autumn, go to work now 
and put them in, as many and as fast 
as you can. Let’s make the South a 
land of beauty, of plenty, of oppor- 
tunity, while we are alive to enjoy it. 
Let’s begin this spring. Did you know 
that fifteen states have enrolled in 
“Southern Little Gardens” Think of 
what that means with all of us pledg- 
ed to make the South a land of mag- 
nolia and crape myrtle, of dogwood 
and mimosa. And we must not only 
practice beauty but preach it to oth- 
ers. Get as many to join Little Gar- 
dens as you can, and write me what 
you are doing that I may pass it on 
to inspire others. Encourage the 
teachers and children of the country 


schools to make the school yards 
models of beauty. It can be done by 
using only native shrubs and trees 


and plants. And never throw away 
a blooming thing, give it to some one 
and create an interest in flowers even 
if it never existed before. Already 
little larkspur plants by the hundreds 
are springing up in my gardens from 
selfsown seed and just as soon as it 
gets a little warmer, school children 
will come in throngs for plants and 
each one is given an assortment: 
purple and yellow flags, sweet Wil- 
liam, cosmos, larkspur, zinnias, lilacs, 
jasmine and spirea. Of course it’s 
trouble—they invariably come on my 
busiest days and sometimes they have 
to come twice for it is impossible 
to stop always to wait on them, but 
even then there is nothing that I[ 
think of with more pleasure at the 
close of the year, than the number of 
blooming things I’ve given away and 
the gardens I’ve helped to start. 
* * * 

A number of letters have come ask- 
ing about a flower exchange but I do 
not see how a general one would be 
practicable. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why neighborhood “Little Gar- 
deners” shouldn’t _ have mofithly 
meetings and exchange plants with 
each other and discuss all sorts of 
gardening problems as well as send 





terson, just fill 
no dues now or later. 


JUST SEND THIS BLANK—NO MONEY WANTED 


F YOU wish to join the “Southern 1 L ittle Gardens’ Society’? mentioned by Mrs. 
out the following blank and mail to Miss Lockett, 


Pat- 
There will be 


\\ VANIZED stiff stay fence. Outlasts all othe TS-o14 i 
\\ FACTORY PRICES, FREIGHT PREPAID Mise Edwina Lockett, 


Carolina. 


Secretary, “Southern Little Gardens,” Winston-Salem, North 


ig 
Brown fence is made of Basic Open Hearth_ |}, ¢ 


.% Wire — DOUBLE GALVANIZED. Free? 





Dear Miss Lockett:—I wish to join the “Little Gardens Society’’ and do what I 
Book shows}! 50 pre. Also Gates, Barb _| ean toward planting flowers, shrubs and trees to make my home and my neighbor- 
Wire and Steel Posts. Our prices save ; bp é : aaa anrit ry name. 
you 25% to 40%. Write today for money hood more beautiful, Please enroll mj Bare 
RM ied es glk sak a eK RSME ORS TC RATRES RATED ERARS SENOS SRDERER IS LOSER ED KO OT ORME RSE 
Be Dh cs 00s 3 am Ric's CRA Bins 2a.F ates BRB BP. Dy sccccccvcs State 
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Bankers Lend 
22% Mere 


An investigation among bankers 

in the Middle West has shown 

that the farmer whose buildings 

are well painted can borrow on 

an average 22% more on his 

land than the farmer whose 

buildings are not so preserved; 

in some instances the difference 

is as much as 50%. Good paint 
is a paying investment. 


be ® 
Lueas Paint 
ONCE USED, ALWAYS PREFERRED 


pays in every way. It covers 300 to 
400 square feet instead of the usual 
200 to 250 square feet. It lasts twice 
as long as ordinary paint—looks bet- 
ter—protects better. It is quality 
paint; the result of 68 years of paint 
making experience. If you want to 
save yourself frequent repainting and 
give your buildings adequate protec- 
tion against time and weather, use 
Lucas Paint. 
Ask your dealer for any information you 
A want or send to 3 
us for X-Ray 
demonstration 
showingdifferent 
color schemes 
obtainable with 
Lucas Paint. 
The Giant Painter 


John iucas&Co..ine. 





— jowia 








Office 1023, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Tower Gultivaior 


is a complete implement for tending corns 








from first to last. Prepare the seed bed by 
six or eight inches depth of plowing and you have only 
toharrow, then plant good seed, and follow with our 
cuitivator, according to our directions, 

It is a modern horse power system of hoeing in 
which the roéts of the plant are not disturbed. The 
corn grower should discard every shovel implement, 
which oniy cuts and damages corn roots and thus 
reduces crop yield. Save all the corn this season 
and save morethin price of the implementin a sea- 
son by inerease of yield. Don’t be deceived by talk 
that shovel cultivation, the first time, is needed. 
» | Our large experience proves differently. 





Corn Rocts are Within Five fnches cf the Surface 


We are cornexperts. Our advice and directions will 
make sou goad money every season ii followed. Only 


be careful when you buy that the name TOWER is 
on the cultivator tongue. Write for our booklet. 


3.D.Tower & Sons Company, Mfrs. 
104 th Street Mendota, Illinols 

















The Threshing Problem 
Solv e d Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine. 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
Nothing like it. ‘‘The machine 
have been looking for for 20 years.’’ W. F. Mas- 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 


250" 


To introduce our guaranteed Arkansas grown trees and 
plants we offer any one of the following assortments for 
ce postpaid, 12 Apple trees; 12 Peach trees; 12 Rhubarb; 
100 trawberry; 6 Gooseberry; 12 Blackberry; 12 Raspberry; 
25 Asparagus. Offer good only 30 days, Order today, aa 
ish, Write today for price fist, 

ARKANSAS NURSERY CO., Dept.536, Fayetteville, Ark. 
































Get the Admiral Horse Presa, 
A_ hustling money-maker. 
Big capacity at lowest 
cost. No foot feeding. 
$160. Write today. 
Admiral Hay Press Co. 
Box 46 _ Kansas City, Mo. 


Now 
You Can Make 
Money Fast 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 


in club orders together for seed and 

| plants, to the regular seed people. 
| We women are just beginning to 
learn the tremendous value of codp- 
eration—value in what we get, and 
what is of far more consequence, 
what we can give you. You know 
that fine inscription on an old tomb- 
stone: 





“What I spent I had, 
What I kept, I lost, 
What I gave, I have.” 
MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 


FIGHTING INSECT PESTS 
IN MARCH 


I.—Field Crops 
Bi: Worms.—These are most de- 


structive on cloddy bottom lands. 

The parent is the 12-spotted bee- 
tle; it spends the winter in any shel- 
tered place provided by weeds or rub- 
bish. In South Carolina its principal 
shelter is “Life Everlasting,’ com- 
| monly known as “rabbit tobacco.” 
These plants furnish shelter in rough 
weather and food on milder days. 
Clean farming is urged. The eggs are 
laid early in March and hatch by 
April 2. They become full grown by 
May 5. Corn planted in April 
is like feeding it to them for break- 
fast. The following safe  plant- 
ing dates are recommended for South 
Carolina: lower South Carolina, May 
19; middle South Carolina, May 12; 
and upper South Carolina, May 5. In 
states other than South Carolina, 
“write your state college for safe 
| pfanting dates. 

Red Spider.—Owing to the winter 
weather we are having we expect se- 
vere red spider outbreaks. Destroy 
all poke weed this month. Violets 
can be made safe by spraying if you 
will do it, but will you? Watch this 
column for further suggestions. 

Cut Worms and White Grubs.—In 
fields plowed early last fall and 
planted to cover crops the danger is 
greatly lessened. Fields that 
left idle during winter should be 
plowed as early as possible. 
ing hogs on cut worm land can often 
be done to advantage. When poultry 
follow the plow it is very beneficial. 

Mites—Spray the chicken house 
thoroughly with lime-sulphur wash 
as for scale. Do not spray eggs or 
poultry. In case of sitting hens, cover 
| them while spraying. 
| 1i—Orchard Sprays for Controlling 

Worms and Rot in Peach Fruits 
| panded Spray.—When about three- 
i* fourths of the shucks have slipped 
| (which is about 12 days after full 
bloom) spray with arsenate of lead 
made as follows: 


Arsenate of lead powder 
(If arsenate of lead 
paste is used) use 
Quick lime 
j Water 




















| 





1 pound 


wet 

2 pounds 
2 pounds 
ee are eee ere ee ee eee 50 gallons 


Dilute the arsenate of lead with 
water to make a thin paste and slake 
the quick lime to whitewash. Then 
add the thin arsenate of lead and the | 
whitewash to the barrel of water and 
the spray is ready to use. Get enough 
material to spray peaches three 
times and apples two times. 

For Codling Moth or Pink Worm 
in Apples.—Use the same spray as 
given for peach immediately after 
the petals have fallen and before the 
cups close. 

Apple Leaf Louse.— Appear on 
young buds and as the leaves develop 
they curl. Spray with the following: 


Nicotine solution 40 per cent --% pint 
Water 00 gallons 








= 





| 





Soap ..4 pounds 

Do not use tar or naphtha soap. 
Shave the soap (if you have on hand 
fish soap or whale oil soap or can ob- 


(9) “281 








‘The New Model 


34 BROWNIE 


Here is a new camera for pictures of the post card size, (3% x 
5% inches). Manufactured under experienced superintendents 
by skilled mechanics with whom honest Workmanship has become 
a habit, it has quality. Designed by the men who have helped 
to simplify photography, manufactured in the largest, best 
equipped and best organized camera factory in the world it has 
been possible, through quantity production combined with high 
efficiency, to produce this camera of real quality at a low price. 

It has the new Brownie Ball Bearing shutter, with cable 





were | 


Pastur- | 





tain it reasonably, we recommend it 
in preference to common soap) into 
a little hot water to dissolve it and 
mix. You can combine the arsenate 
of lead spray as described above with 
this louse spray and apply at the 
same time. Write to your state col- 
lege for the best and nearest markets 
to obtain the various spray materials, 
A. F. CONRADI, 
Entomologist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





release, having both time and ‘‘bulb’’ actions and snap-shot 
speeds of 35, #y and zis of a second and is equipped with 
Kodak Autotime Scale as an aid to correct exposure. 

Loads in daylight with ten, six or two exposure cartridges, 
has automatic focusing lock, reversible finder, two tripod sock- 
ets, genuine leather bellows, is constructed of metal throughout 
and is covered with a durable and attractive imitation leather 
of the finest quality. With its black enamel fittings it is a hand- 
some as well as an efficient camera. 

It is autographic, of course, all of the folding Brownies and 
folding Kodaks now incorporate this valuable feature by which 
you can date and title each negative at the time of exposure. 


THE PRICE. 
No. 34 Folding Autographic Brownie, meniscus achromatic lens, $10.00 
Do., with Rapid Rectilinear lens, z ° . ‘ - 12.00 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






































The Fowler has no long teeth to destroy crop roots. 
the surface like a hoe, and makes a perfect dust mulch. With 
one mule you can cover eight or more acres a day. 

The Fowler Cultivator establishes a new principle of culti- 
vation — it works above crop roots and makes such a per- 
fect mulch that those who use it don’t care whether it 
rains or not. Talk about prize acres! You can make 
every acre a prize acre, just as good an acre as if yo 
hoed it by hand and 
also cut your usual 
labor cost in half. 
We guarantee that if the 
Fowler and the principle it teaches 
do not increase your crop yield your money 


wi)l be refunded. 
It tells the whole story. 


Get our book. 
It’s free. Send a postal today. 





“UNCLE SAM 
Says: 

“If roots are bro- 
ken, the plant will 
produce other roots, 
but at the expense of 
the vitality and food 
supply. For retaining 
ey a yonse —_ 
\ or inches thick 
* should be maintained.” 














We guarantee every pump rece 
ommended by our Service De- 
partment for given conditions 

to operate successfully, 


A Guarantee That 
IS a Guarantee 


When you select a pump be sure and get the right 
pump the first time. Our expert engineers will help 
you make a selection from more than 300 
OULDS PUMP 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 

Hand, windmill, engine and 
driven, | All rigidly tes , Send for our 
pew . mps fo! 
Service.’’ Address Dept. 12." 


Gonlds Fig. 
force romp toe 
The Goulds Mfg. 
Main Office and Works: Branches: 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥. Be poston P toner vee flanta 


When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries,” 
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SE NON ee 


SERVICE 





Our Capacity Is 500 Tons per Day 


We have now in stock 5000 tons to fill all orders and 
make prompt shipment. However, owing to car short- 
age, we urge our customers to order in advance of 
requirements. 


See your local dealer or write 


American Ballast Company 
BOX 404 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





A Ventiplex Housing 


Cuarce. for Two Labels 
Read the Particulars 


In order tointroduce the Ventiplex Collar Pads to more 
horse owners, weshall give away absolutely free a Ventipiex 
Housing to all who send us two full labels from Ventiplex 
Collar Pads and five cents in stamps to pay cost of mailing. Size 
of housing 4% x 14 inches, 


Ventiplex Pads and Housing are made of special material and venti- 
lated—curative, cooling, sanitary. 


Ventiplex Collar Pads are sold by dealers everywhere. 
your dealer does not carry them send us his 
name and we will see that you are promptly 
supplied. We make the famous Bur- 
lington Stay-on Stable Blankets. 


Burlington Blanket Co. 


Dept.9 + Burlington, Wisconsin 








and are 
grown 
not only 
to sell but to grow again. The fact 
that 1916, our fortieth anniversary, 
proved to be our banner year, 
shows that confidence in the House 
of Burpee continues to grow. 
Burpee’s Annual for 1917 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 
is brighter, better and bigger than ever 
before. We have added twenty-two pages, 
making in all 204 pages, and best of all, you will find thirty Burpee Specialties 
illustrated in color Burpee’s Annual is mailed free upon request. A postcard 
will bring it. Write for your copy today and mention this publication. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 








Potato 


The man or woman 
























who gets the right 
Planter | § star is tre pou- 
ry uUSINESS, 
For Large or Small Growers, 1 or 2 rows Hwill make , 
Opens furrow, drops seed any distance or depth i 
required, puts on fertilizer (if wanted), covers up, 
marks next row. Accurate, automatic and de- 
pendable. Operated by one man. Furrow is opened 
directly under axle and seedis dropped in plain 
sight of operator. Made of steel and malleable 
iron, assuring long life and few repairs. 
EUREKA Send for Catalog 
Box 786, 
ca, ay = 
Soid by jy 
Parlin & on it 
pg gl today. Get on book first. 
ow Co., Cyphers Incubator 0., Dept. 15 

Oklahoma 316 North Preston St., Dalles, 357 

% a. “o Gome Office and Factory: Buftale, &. Y. 

When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 


Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


Vil.—Terracing as a Means of Saving Soil Fertility 


| By B. L. MOSS i 














UST so long as the rolling lands of 
| the South, whether they be in the 

Carolinas, Mississippi or Texas, are 
kept in cultivated crops like corn and 
; cotton, they will need to be terraced 
ito keep them from washing away. 
And it would seem unnecessary to say 
that in all probability we will con- 
tinue for centuries yet to come to 
plant millions of acres of these crops. 
Keeping lands in grass will in large 
measure keep them from washing, but 
history has shown that as population 
increases grazing lands decrease and 
the area devoted to cultivated crops 
increases, 

What Lands Should Be Terraced? 
NY fields that are rolling enough 
to wash during heavy rains should 

be terraced, or at least the rows 





This level, as described by Jno. F. 
Kemp last year in The Progressive 
Farmer, is made as follows: 

Take two pieces 3% inch by 3 inches 
by 6 feet for uprights, one piece 34 
inch by 3 inches by 10 feet boited to 
the uprights at the top, and one piece 
34 inch by 4 inches by 12 feet bolted 
to the uprights about one foot from 
the tops, on which the level rests. 
This latter piece should be as nearly 
straight as possible, and should be 
bolted exactly the same distance 
from the bottom at ends. 


Now try it, placing the level on the 
center piece. See that the air space 
in the glass is right; if not, shorten 
one of the uprights until it is. 

Should you wish to give your ter- 
race six-inch fall in the 100 feet, raise 


. "x 3° x 10'_______, 
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should be circled to run at approxi- 
mately right angles to the slope of 
the hill, instead of being run straight 
up and down hill. 

In terracing, it should be borne in 
mind that the primary object 1s to 
prevent washing, and that this 1s to 
be done by getting the soil to absorb 
as: much of the rainfall as possible, 
providing at the same time a means 
of carrying away the surplus water so 
slowly that little or no soil will be 
carried with it. On very sandy, por- 
ous soils terrace lines may be laid off 
on a dead level, or on a level for most 
of their length and a slight fall at 
each end. On such soils the water 
percolates downward rapidly, and the 
heaviest rainfall is soon absorbed. 

On clay soils or soils with a tight 
clay subsoil, rainfall may be absorbed 
rather slowly, and on such lands it 
will usually be advisable to lay off the 
terraces with a fall of from four to six 
inches to the hundred feet. Such a 
| fall is sufficient to remove the surplus 





A CONVENIENT DEVICE 
FOR THROWING UP TER- 
RACE EMBANKMENTS 
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AN INEXPENSIVE FARM LEVEL 


one of the uprights one inch, or one- 
sixth of the fall you wish to have, 
then mark on the level how far from 
the center the air space moves, and 
in using it see that it always moves 
back to the mark. This will be found 
much quicker than the old way of 
making one of the uprights longer by 
nailing a block on it, as you can use 
either end in front. 


Laying Off the Terrace 


N LAYING off the terrace lines 

with the level they are easily 
marked by placing a small piece of 
ordinary newspaper weighted with a 
bit of earth at the place of each read- 
ing. A good two-horse plow should 
then be used to plow up the embank- 
ment, making the line of newspaper 
markers it center. A V-shaped drag 
such as shown on this page may also 
be used to advantage in the getting 
the embankment up to the proper 
heighth and width. A good rain 
should be allowed to settle the earth, 
















water, and at the same tiie the grade 
is so slight that there is no danger of 
serious washing. 

Levels for Laying Off Terraces 
HE most accurate of all levels is of 
course the engineer’s wye level; but 

this has the disadvantage of being 
comparatively high-priced, and the 
inexperienced may have trouble in us- 
ing it. Next in value we would place 
the Bostrom-Brady farm level, which 
retails at $15. This level has tele- 
scope sights, enabling the operator to 
read the rod at considerable dis- 
tances; and in our observation and 
experience is a very useful implement, 
not only in terracing but in laying off 
ditches, tile drains, fence lines, etc. 
Full directions for using accompany 
each level. 

In the absence of one of the above 
levels, very fair work may be done 
with a home-made level, such as is 
shown in the accompaying drawing. 








and then it should be plowed or draz- 
ged up to the center again, repeat 
the second time if necessary to br 
the embankment up to its necess 
height of from 18 to 24 inches, a: | 
from 16 to 20 feet wide, preferably - ! 
A terrace so constructed is unque 
ionably effective in holding hea 
downpours and requires little atter- 
tion for maintenance; being carei..! 
at subsequent plowings of the la: l 
to make the center of the terrace t.:e 
back furrow will be quite sufficient. 


The vertical distance between suc 
cessive terraces must be determin« 
by the lay of the land. On very stee; 
fields any distance less than four fect 
will place them too close; while o 
gently rolling areas three feet wi'! 
place them amply far apart. After 
the terraces are constructed the rows 
are laid off by beginning at the cen- 
ter of the embankment and laying 
them off on and parallel to the ter- 
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Sc each. Make 
money. clearing 
land. for others, 
30 Days’ Trial 
Unlimited Guarantee 
Now, we want you to 

send for our free: 

book. Tells the truth /f 
about how to clear land cheap- // 


est, fastest and best. Send /7fs6 
in your name now. Address ///S 
Hercules Mfg.Co. // 


180 25th Street 
Centerville, Iowa 





HERCULES 


PORTABLE 
STUMP PULLER 





More Money from 
Purebred Cottonseed 


There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
Use the best purebred seed for 
planting, since it is just as easy 
and twice as profitable to feed a 
purebred Cotton Plant as it is to 
feed a low-grade Lint Producer. 
Don’t forget that Nitrate doubles 
the yield of both Cottonseed and 
Lint. 

Grow more Corn and other crops, 
but select your seed for all with 
the greatest care, 


If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton, 


Send post card for free literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


STABLE AND LOT MANURES 


Make the most economical and permanent fertilizer. 





























Our cata- 
——— 4 log wil 
| == \ tel vie z 
gS how to get 
(\SSx | 5 aa hent 
Ses \el)| = i results, 
|e INCH 
4 . \) SS i a 
+ »* : 4 post card. 
nS Ady will bring 
YER; it. 


LINDSEY & SON, 
Dept. 22, 75 Elmira Place, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


FENCE 





KITSELMAN 


| MORSE-H! BULL- 
STRONG, Pic TIGHT. 
Made of O 
ok. lasting, rust-re- 
Prac 
ng fence Sold direct to 


Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here’sa few ofour big values: 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 





Start Seed 
With Suntrapz 


Midget seed starters 
and plant growers— 
work indoors or out= 
doors. Two of them 
to start the seed will 
setout both acold frame and an ample kitchen 
gardem ‘They will put you weeks ahead. 

Try a few Suntrapz. SOc eact, (No Glass,) delivered 
anywhere east of Rucky Mountains, 


Get our complete catalogue of 
Garden Outfits. Pree. 


Sunlight Double 
Glass Sash Co. 


960 E. Broadway 
Louisvilie, Ky. 











_ When writing advertisers mention The 
+’rogressive Farmer, 


ee 











race until half-way to the next ter- | 
race below and above. The same pro- | 
cedure is followed with the other ter- 
races the object being to have what- 
ever short rows may be necessary fall 
fm the center. 

The reader should bear in mind | 
that when we speak of terraces we | 
mean only the broad, cultivated kind, 
16 to 20 feet wide, and not the old- 
fashioned, narrow, razor-back sort 
that often does more harm than good. 
The modern terrace, rightly made, is 
a great soil-saver and permits of the 
utilization of all the land in the field. | 
It is so valuable, in fact, that no man | 
who cultivates rolling land can afford 
to be without it. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
— a sowing of cabbage of the 
later maturing varieties. Succes- 
sion is a good variety. 


It is not too early to sow tomato 
seed in the hotbed for the second | 
crop. 

See that you have plenty of shade 
trees about the home grounds. There 
are a few weeks left in which they 
may be successfully transplanted. 





The Hanson is a good variety of 
lettuce for outside planting, as it will | 
stand the heat better than the| 
smooth leaved sorts. | 

Garden peas of the wrinkled type | 
may be planted now. They are of | 
much finer quality than the smooth 
varieties and should have a place in 
the spring garden. 


Have you pruned back the tops of | 
newly planted fruit trees? This is 
essential if you want a nicely shaped 
tree and one that is most likely to 
grow off well. 

Cabbage and cauliflower plants 
that were started in a hotbed should | 
be transplanted to a cold frame in or- | 
der to harden them off before setting 
in the field. 

If there is no cover crop in the or- 
chard (there should be) give it a 
good plowing as soon as the ground 
is in condition to work. 

The common roadside honeysuckle 
is a good vine for covering walls, 
fences or other unsightly places 
about the home grounds. It makes 
a quick growth and is very ornamen- 
tal. 

To have healthy rose bushes, it is 
a good idea to spray them while they 
are dormant with concentrated lime- 
sulphur wash, the same strength that 
is used for fruit trees. 

In planting the home orchard set 
the trees in straight rows with 
enough of space between them to 
permit of good cultivation and pro- 
per development. An orchard that is 
well laid out and properly cared for 
enhances very.much the value of the 
farm. 

A. good method of securing earliest 
melons, cucumbers, squashes and 
other vegetables that do not trans- 
plant readily is to plant the seed in 
pots in the hotbed. The plants can 
then be transplanted to the field 
without disturbing the roots. Toma- 
to or other tin cans make a good 
substitute for pots if the bottoms are 
melted off. BP. J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 








Sales Dates Claimed 


The Progressive Farmer is giad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred } 
livestock will be held. 

ANGUS | 
March 6—L. R. Kershaw, Muskogee, Okla., 
sale to be held at Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 
JERSEYS 
Texas Jersey Cattle Club, during Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, C. M. Evans, Col 
lege Station, Texas, Manager. 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 22, 1917—East Tennessee 
Breeders, Knoxville, Tenn, 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Mar. 20, 1917—-H. C. 
Oklahoma. 





Shorthorn 


Lookabaugh, Watonga, 





Our book, “‘The Boll Weevil Problem,” will 
help you to beat the boll weevil. You can get 
it together with a year’s subscription to The 





Progressive Farmer for $1.15, 
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Do you want to heat= 
a | 
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You have fussed and shivered long enough—trying to heat your 
house with old fashioned methods which yield little comfort with 
great labor and many disappointments. Why not make your 
whole house just like June, even in below-zero weather? An IDEAL 
and will last as long as the building 
Stands and never need repair or 
overhauling. 
The allest cottage or largest 
BOILERS np oun: he nipllaged ok yous 
attractive prices to suit anyone’s 
pocketbook. These IDEAL outfits heat the whole house with one fire and 
require no more care-taking than to run a stove for one room. 
IDEAL Boilers burn fuels of any locality, hard coal, soft coal, screenings, pea coal, slack, 
throughout chilly days or bitter cold nights—not necessary to have a tellar or water pressure. 
e 
The lasting heat that costs the least 
It is wise even to increase your borrowing at the bank in order to have IDEAL heating this 
winter for the comfort and savings that IDEAL heating will give you will => g= 


| heating outfit will do this for you 
RADIATO RS building can be equipped at present 

“ » wood, 
slabs, etc., and give heating results that open up the whole house with good, healthful heat 
make you more money than the bank interest you may pay. 














ing the owner $210, wereused toheat 
this farm house, at which price the 
goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter.. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, frei 

which vary according to climatic 
other conditi The IDEAL outfit ia 
the only feature of the house which is 
never worth less than you paid for it. 





Our IDEAL Hot Water 
Supply Boilers will supply 
lenty so yh water for 


ome. and stock at 
cost of few dollars for fuel 


AMERICAN Ra- 
diatorsand IDEAL 
Boilers change any 
house into a home, 


Get this book about Ideal Heating 
Don’t put it off another day. Read up and get all the i i 





as to comfort, cost, and fuel economy that an IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators will give you. Write today and get a copy 
of “Ideal Heating.” Puts you under no obligation to buy. 
Sold by all deal- 


“tease AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Pees 
FREE! 23g tre" a 













Lwant.every landowner ta havemy big Free Book 
of Farm Gates. Tells how to make 6 year guar- 
° T-SAG Gates at home in 
spare time and save dollars, qnnons why 
7 easy ewinging Gates never sag, Zo. out or 
down ~ yet loss i 
py Sawn 70t cont at iN ys HoWil breidant 


Costs Less than All Wood—Lasts 3 Times as Lon 
1 — i hee pt or ee Nonails tog 
Fino Ball gute wood Joints to collect water and ror. Can 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS—30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 1% 
shows complete Gates contr just é H 
teeter es, bolta. etc. orate ~ but ths boned Bental ¢ 


ROWE MFG. CO., 45612 Adar 








Make Your Stump L 
2 para mh il-\lems) p Land 
aig ae J 
Mea 7 ae 


| —no springs or traps. Sweep can be quickly adjusted 
f to any length. Lowdown pull, will not roll or tipunder heavy strain. 
4 Prices: $16.95 to $65.00 f.0.b. factory, Southern Minnesota. Write 
for catalog showing this stump puller and. many other valuable 


farmneeds, Mailed FREE. 
(Maud ps 
§ ‘ FA304 


Write House Most Convenient 
CHICAGO 

When writing te advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 

Progressive Farmer.” 












, Clear it with our 
= Climax Stump Puller. Simple, 

strong—pulls out the largest and tough- 
est stumps at low cost. Automatic ratehet pawl 











NEW YORK 
MKANSASCITY FT.WORTH, TEX. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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GREATLY 
IMPROVED 
HORSE 
COLLAR 










Patented tn Canada 
April 6, 1915, 


Our new staple and felt 
reinforcing device gives the 
hooks a larger, firmer hold on 
the pad and keeps them from 
_coming off easily. It adds to 
life of the pad and satisfac- 


tion of the user. This form of 
attachment is 


Found Only On Pads 
Made By Us 


Ask your dealer for free Ta- 
patco booklet. Shows pads in 


colors and contains valuable horse 
remedies. If he haen’tit, request him 
to write us direct. 


The AmericanPad&TextileCo. 


Canadian Branch: " 
Chatham, Ontario Greenfield, 0. 
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Illustration shows the Piewehen Cor- 
nish, an ideal engine for sawmilling. 
It is an easy steamer and furnishes de- 
pendable power, using offallumber and 
sawdust for fuel. We also offer the Far- 
quhar Locomotive, a general purpose 
portable farm engine, as well as a full 
line of Steam and Gas Tractors. 


All Farquhar Boilers are per built in 
accordance with the A.S.M.E. Standard. 
Our Ajax Center-Crank Engine, used 
on both Cornish and Locomotive Rigs, 
is of the self-contained plain slide valve 
type and produces maximum power 
with the least possible consumption 
of steam. 

“Farquhar Engines and Boilers” is 
the title of a catalogue that has helped 
many to solve their power problems. 
This book sent free to prospective pur- 
chasers on request. Write now for 
your copy. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 419, York, Penna. 


e also _ manufacture Saw Mills, 
Threshers, Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, 
Cultivators, Hydraulic Cider Presses. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 





ROM now on every possible ef- 
fort should be made to push work 
with incubators. The early hatched 
pullets, if properly fed, and kept 
growing right along, will be the lay- 
ers in fall and early winter, when 
eggs are most in demand. Then the 
surplus cockerels, if not wanted for 
sale as breeders will make prime ear- 
ly broilers and fryers. 
ok * * 
Pushing the incubators does not 


mean slighting the setting hen. Even 
when the wooden hen is used, many 
poultrymen think hens do full as 


well if allowed to bring off one hatch 
during the year. If the hens are of 
the steady, motherly type, that will 
stay on the job till the chicks come, 
and then mother them a reasonable 
time, it will probably’ be as well to 
let them have their way. 
* a * 





There are hens, however, that ap- 
parently have no idea of the import- 
arice of finishing the sitting job— and 
ruin a hatch of eggs by deserting 
them just when they .seem settled 
down. Our experience has never been 
very satisfactory with hens, although 
we have had some fine sitters. 

oe * 


As to the difference in vigor, early 
maturity or any other good point, 
we have never seen any difference 
between hen-hatched and incubator 
chicks, other than that which came by 
the good or bad handling after hatch- 


ing. There is a great deal in how 
chicks are sheltered, fed and other- 


wise cared for. 
ae. ae 

Almost every hen, by the time she 
has brought off a bunch of chicks, is 
more or less feverish, and especially 
in warm weather, they are very apt 
to strike for the dew moistened gf@ss 
as soon as they can in early morn- 
ing, and what is comfort to the hen, 
is likely to be deadly for the chicks. 
The safe way is to keep Biddy in a 
coop from which the chicks can have 
easy egress or ingress, but keep the 
hen in. If desired to give her a lit- 
tle exercise, let it be done after the 
dew has dried off. 

cd % * 

The Brooder is as important as the 
incubator, where the latter is used 
for hatching, and we know of many 


who prefer brooders to hens _ for 
chicks that are hen hatched. If of 
the right kind, located right, and 


handled right, they are more satis- 
factory every way. But they can’t 
run themselves. 

ae ae 





Shelter, both from rain and from 
hot sun is a matter of prime import- 
ance in raising chicks. It should be 
ample, conveniently placed, and if 
possible enclosed on the sides from 
which harsh winds blow. 

ek 


At this time of the year, much 
complaint of infertile eggs is apt 
to be made, by many who think every 
precaution has been taken to insure 
fertility, but have overlooked one 
thing. Especially with young males, 
it is often seen that they are con- 
stantly on the watch, seeking choice 
morsels for the hens. Often this is 
carried to excess, and the males neg- 
lect themselves in feeding, and be- 
come thin and weak. Infertile eggs 
are the result. There are two ways 
of preventing this. First, have two 
males, and let them run with the 
hens,alternately eachone two or three 
days at atime, while the other bird is 
in a small run or large coop, feeding 
and resting. Where it is desired to 





Ask for literature. a 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 





Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 





breed from one male only then se- 
parate it from the hens for the same 
period, two or three days, to rest and 
strengthen. 
ae 

There is no time to lose, sowing 
rape, rye or oats for green feed for 
poultry, old or young. The green 
feed supplies material that cannot be 
obtained from grain feed, and adds 
much to the variety. Only those who 











have carefully observed, can under- 
stand how great a saving in the cost 


of feed results from ample green 
stuff in the runs. 
* * as 


Warm weather, lice and mites will 
come together. Take time by the 
forelock. Whitewash, clean out old 
litter, spray nests and roosts, renew 
the dust baths, adding tobacco dust, 
kerosene oil or a little carbolic acid. 
A stock or lice powder and its early 
and regular use from now on will 


prevent much of the trouble from 
lice. 
x * x 

Day old chicks! The air is full of 
’em! There are good and bad. There 
is success and failure. Now, the fac- 
tors that control this success are 
many. First, the character of the 
stock producing the eggs and the 
chicks. Second, the knowledge of in- 


cubating possessed by the breeder, 
and the intelligent care he gives to 
the job of running the incubator. 
Third, the care in packing chicks for 
shipment. Fourth, the manner in 
which they are handled in transit, to 
insure safe carriage and delivery. 
Fifth, the buyer’s knowledge of how 
to handle chicks. Each of these has 
a bearing. By buying from a known 
breeder with reputation for exper- 
ience and honesty, only the risk in 
transit and the buyer’s skill remain. 
* * * 

In buying day-cld chicks, arrange 
to have exact information as to time 
of shipment and probable time of ar- 
rival at destination, and be prepared 
to get them from express or postof- 
fice without delay. Then, have 
brooders and brooder room or house 
all prepared and warmed up in ad- 
vance, so that there will be no time 


lost, “getting ready” after the chicks 
have come. If the buyer is not ex- 


perienced, then study in advance, all 
instructions that can be obtained on 
the subject, and then with watchful 
care and the exercise of some good 
judgment, success with “day-olds” is 
almost assured. 

If any of the females show broken 
feathers in back or. indication 





| strong, reliable, and practical. 


of | 


torn backs examine the males at once | 


and see what shape toe nails and 
spurs are. Sharp points and sharp 
edges on toe nails must be 
down with sandpaper or file or ser- 
ious injury may result. If any hen is 
really injured, put her in a comfort- 
able coop, alone, cleanse the wound 
and use a little adhesive plaster. A 
few days rest will make it all right. 
By. Je 





Effective Methods for Destroying 
Poultry Lice 

NTOMOLOGISTS of the United 

States Department of Agriculture 
have demonstrated that all species 
of lice which infest poultry may be 
quickly destroyed by the application 
of a very small quantity of sodium 
fluorid, according to the annual re- 
port of the Chief of the Bureau of En- 
tomology just issued. Entire flocks 
of poultry were cleared of the para- 
sites in this way and were found to 
remain free when ordinary precaut- 
tions were taken against reinfestation 
by contact with infested fowls. 


In connection with this work, the 
entomologists of the Department 


made the first complete studies of the 
chicken mite and determined that it 
depends exclusively upon the fowl 
for its food and will not develop in 
any stage on filth or similar substan- 


ces. In tests of a large series of in- 
secticides it was found that a few 


thorough applications of crude petro- 
leum to the interior of poultry hous- 
es will completly destroy the mites. 





Our 1917 Farm Record Book now ready, 
will enable you to keep your accounts bet- 
ter. You can get it together with a year's 


een to The Progressive Farmer for 
1.15 


rubbed | 


| off the press. 
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A long dis- 
tance call gen- 
erally signifies 
a matter of 
pressing im- 
portance—a sin- 
word lost or mis- 
understood may have the most 
serious consequences. There- 
fore, be certain when installing 
your Farm Telephone that the 
instrument you select transmits 
clearly and distinctly no matter 
what the distance and weather. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONES 
are as nearly perfect as 25 years of 
Telephone Building experience can 
make them—their superiority over 
other makes has been firmly establish- 


ed in actual transmission competition, 
5-bar 1600 ohm bridging telephone, 


complete with lightening arrester, 
$11.60 each f. o. b. Atlanta (less bat- 
teries). 


FREE BOOK—“A Telephone on the 
Farm, Edition 6-F”’ tells in elear non- 
technical language how you and your 
neighbors can codperate to organize, 
build and maintain your own Farm 
Telephone Line. Send for your copy 
2 —Now. A Postal will do. 
SUMTER TELEPHONE 

SUPPLY COMPANY, 

3234 Fairlie St., 

Atlanta, Georgia, 





Send no money! Get 
this free just 


Shows you how to if ; 
make bigger poultry 
ho at less cost. 

t will Ne you 
from$6.00 to$20.000n 
your incubator according 
to size. Tells you all the 
things you want to know in buy- 
ing an incubator, and shows you the 
way to bigger profits from your poultry. It is a Bargain 
Book that every poultry raiser will profit by having. 

This new book proves how Maynard incubators hatch 
every hatchable egg at small cost, and with least at- 
tention. It shows you all the latest improvements im 
incubators—many features not found on other machines. 
All incubators backed by an ironclad guarantee to 
All these and other 
oultry supplies at prices which will surprise you, 
Bend a postal today for this big money saving book. 
Don't spend a dollar forany poultry supplies until you 

get this free book. 


Yi@ $5.37 buys 60 egg 
incubator 

A time tried and tested machine. 

Best hot Sit heati cvatem double 


walls insulated w: felt, steed 
legs for ator Macrorieth: depend- 
ye 








ching ts 0 wrong for only 
+ 150 Cae vege at $6.25, 


Send a postal today for this free book, and let it ein you 
save money 































by hand 


Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense forteams and powder, 
One man witha K can rip out 
any stump that can be pulled 
with the best inch steel cable. 
Works by leverage—same prin- 
ciple as a jack. 100 pounds pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull 
on the stump. Made of Krupp 
stecel— guaranteed against 
breakage, Endorsed by U. &, 
Government experts. 





Showing 
easylever 
operation 


HAND POWER 


Write today for special 
offer and free booklet on 
Land Clearing. 


Walter J.Fitzpatrick 
; Box 19 


182 Fifth Street 
San Francisco 
California 








NUT bag hed discussed by gg Official 
Journal, $1.25 a year; 3 ye $3. 
AMERICAN. NUT JOURNAL, Rochester, N. Y. 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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FARM WORK FOR MARCH 


MOSS 





ARCH is the month for making 
M seed beds, and the use we 

make of the plows and har- 
rows will in large measure determine 
whether we are to have a mellow seed 
bed, free of clods and a fit home for 
young plants, or a mass of clods that 
will tie up plant food that should be 
available for our crops, that will make 
it hard to get good stands, and that 
will make cultivation difficult and 
more or less ineffective. 

* OK Ox 

For our ordinary field crops there 
is just one right kind of seed bed, and 
that is one mellow, but at the same 
time settled and firm. This means that 
breaking and harrowing should be 
pushed with the utmost vigor in order 
that, after these are finished, we may 
have before planting one or two good 
rains to settle and firm the soil. 

* * * 

Except on very sandy lands, making 
a really good seed bed without the 
use of the harrow is almost impossi- 
ble. Both the disk and drag or spike- 
tooth harrow’ are such useful imple- 
ments that they should have a place 
on nearly every farm in the Cotton 
Belt. In preparation and early cultiva- 
tion the drag harrow is almost indis- 
pensable. 

* * *K 

Where land is at all stiff or inclined 
to break up into clods, the disk har- 
row should be run ahead of the break- 
ing plow. Doing this cuts and fines 
the surface, largely prevents the mak- 
ing Of clods, and lessens the draft of 
the breaking plow. Then by following 
the breaking plow with the disk and 
then the drag harrow, we are practi- 
cally assured of a first-class seed bed. 

mk Ok 

Don’t forget that if the harrow is 
needed after breaking at all it is 
needed at once. March winds are 
drying, and clods made today may be 
almost like brickbats tomorrow, and 
will remain for weeks, preventing the 
getting of stands and obstructing the 
work of cultivating. The only safe 
plan is to pulverize the clods before 
they get hard, and this means that 
every piece of land should be harrow- 
ed thoroughly the same day it is 
plowed. 

* Kx 

March is the month over most of 
the South to apply nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia to oats and 
wheat, in case they are yellow and ap- 
pear to be making insufficient stalk 
and leaf growth. From 75 to 100 
pounds per acre scattered broadcast 
and lightly harrowed in usually gives 
good results. The application should 
be made, as nearly as_ practicable, 
about eight weeks before the crop is 
ready to harvest. 

* * * 

Every month is a good month to 
look after and prevent soil washing, 
but because of the heavy spring rains, 
this is especially important at this 
season. No really good farmer is sat- 
isfied so long as a gully remains on his 
farm, and is constantly at work en- 
deavoring to stop them and to pre- 
vent as well the making of any new 
ones. Weak places in the terrace em- 
bankments should be strengthened, 
and every existing gully or wash filled 
with something to prevent its getting 
deeper or wider. Stalks, straw, pine 


tops and even logs are excellent for 
thi 1 

tis purpose, and should be so used, 
instead of being burned. 


ag cK 


It will pay well in all boll weevil 
territory, and this now includes most 
of the South, to clean up all places 
where the weevils may be spending 
the winter, waiting for the cotton to 
appear above ground. Thickets, foul 
fence rows, ditch banks, half-rotten 
stumps,—all such places afford the 
weevils shelter and should be thor- 
oughly cleaned up or destroyed. At- 
tending to this matter now may very 
materially reduce the number of wee- 


vils emerging and attacking the cot- 
ton in May and June. 


* * * 


In the lower South, crimson clover, 
if it is to be followed by cotton, 
should be turned in March, after hav- 
ing first thoroughly disked it. Of 
course where the clover is to be fol- 
lowed by corn, it will be best to let it 
attain more growth, turning it in 
April about the time the blooms ap- 
pear. But probably the better plan 
will be to let all clover mature seed, 
save these, and then plow the stubble 
under and follow with corn and peas. 
Clover seed will be high again next 
fall, and all the seed possible should 
be saved. 

a 

Where rye is used as a cover crop, 

particularly if it is the Abruzzi vari- 


ety, it will in most parts of the South 
be large enough to turn before the 
end of March. It is not advisable to 
allow rye to make too much growth 
before plowing in, as the dry straw 
may tend to cut off the moisture from 
below and cause trouble. And be sure 
to cut the rye thoroughly with a disk, 
going across it in two directions if 
necessary, before turning. 


However, as with the clover, a bet- 
ter plan than plowing under will 
probably be to save the seed, particu- 


. larly if it is the Abruzzi. This great va- 


riety of rye is rapidly growing in pop- 
ularity both as cover crop and for 
grazing, and the demand for seed will 
probably exceed the supply for sev- 
eral years. 

* 

In planting corn in sections or on 
lands where bud worm damage is 
considerable, it will pay to time the 
plantings so as to avoid this pest. Very 
early plantings, before the end of 
March in- the lower half of the South, 
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usually escape, and the same is us- 
ually true of May or June plantings. 
April plantings in the territory named 
are likely to suffer from the worms, 
or “spikers.” 


Don’t fail to provide an abundance 
of summer legume seed to plant in 
the corn and after the small grain. 
All over the lower half of the South 
the velvet bean is really a wonderful 
crop to plant in corn, and the seed 
are very cheap. In the upper South 
cowpeas in the corn and cowpeas and 
soy beans after the oats. and wheat 
must be used. Seed of these are high- 
er than last year, but any man not 
having plenty of seed can well afford 
to buy them, even at present prices. 
We believe an acre of cowpeas, soy 
beans, or velvet beans is easily worth 
$10 in feed value and added plant 
food. 





If you have neighbors who do not read The 
Progressive Farmer, send us their names an@ 
we will send them sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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The Only Car 


That Does Those Things Is 


Hudson Super-Six 


The Super-Six is the only car that 
ever went 1819 miles in 24 hours. 

It is the only car that ever went 
from San Francisco to New York and 
back in 10 days and 21 hours. In 
that one round trip it twice broke the 
ocean-to-ocean record. 

At Pike’s Peak, a Super-Six Special 
defeated 20 great rivals, all specially 
built for hill climbing. It made the 
best time in the world’s greatest 
hill-climb. 

It holds all the speed records for 
stock touring cars, and the records 
for quick acceleration. 


Note What That Means 


You say you don’t want a racing 
car. We know you don’t. You will 
never, perhaps, use half the power or 
speed of the Super-Six. 

But mark that this motor is a small, 
light, simple Six. We have added no 
size or cylinders. We have taken a 
light Six and, by this invention, 
increased its efficiency 80 per cent. 
And solely by reducing friction, which 
destroys the motor and wastes its 


power. 


We Did Just This 


The Six-type motor had great 
limitations. Despite all perfections, 
much vibration still remained. And 
vibration causes friction. 

Some engineers, including the Hud- 
son, were testing Eights and Twelves. 
They felt that twin-type motors 
might solve the friction problem. 
The trend was away from Sixes. 

Then Hudson engineers brought 
out this Super-Six invention. It is a 
Hudson invention, patented by Hud- 
son. In this new-type Six they 
obtained all the efficiency and endur- 


Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 





imousine ... . $ 
(All prices f. 0. 6. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ance sought for in the multi-cylinder 
type and they did this without adding 
cylinders, complications or weight. 


All in Endurance 


All the Super-Six records—for 
speed, hill-climbing and _ long-dis- 
tance—were won by this motor’s 
endurance. They mean that motor 
wear and friction are reduced to 
almost nothing. 

By excelling in these feats, it proved 
that this motor will outlast any other 
type. 

That is what you want above every- 
thing else. You want less wasted 
power, less wear, less friction. That 


means, of course, supreme perform- . 


ance. But it also means supreme 
economy. 


What You Can’t Afford 


Some men will say, “‘I can’t afford 
a superb car like the Hudson.” 

But you can. All this beauty, 
luxury and superlative performance 
will cost you less than many a car 
without them. 

The Super-Six invention, in all 
probability, doubles the life of a 
motor. It saves the power which was 
wasted in friction. And this year we 
add a new gasoline saver which saves 
a great deal more. 

No other fine car gives such value 
as the Hudson. No other car has a 
motor which. compares with this. A 
higher-quality car is impossible. Yet 
note how far the Hudson undersells 
many cars that it out-performs. 

Go see and prove this car. It is now 
the largest-selling car above $1200. 
And the saving shows in the Hudson 
price. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 Touring Sedan . . . $2175 Town Car .. 


- « « $2028 
- 2925 Town Car Landaulet . 3025 
Limousine Landaulet . 3025 
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i| stated. This is important, because it the iportance, more so, per- 
\ FACTS ABOUT FERTIT} IZERS 1} tells of the availability of the nitro- haps, than with the other plant foods. 
; si ; gen in the mixture. We learned that Hence, the per cent of available phos- 
i sie Fy } hitrogen was suppiied in nitrate frorm, pnoric acid the tinportant tact to 
; Vil.—Fertilizer Guarantees and Analyses | as nitrate of soda; in ammonia com » covered by the guarantee of mate- 
mi | By TAIT BUTLER binations, as in sulphate of ammonia; rials or mixed ft rtilizers containing 
ty a i} Or in orgaiic form as in cottonseed phosphoric acid. 

i ea SS SSS meal and many other materials aN Potash.— The guarantee should 
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i ERTAIN _ facts regarding com farmer in this matter ts dest tor the re-reading of the article on nitrogen state the per cent of potash and the 
i mercial fertilizers must be guar- manufacturer. will explain fully why this informa- source, or the material supplying the 
be ! sally rt pg cae “ What Analyses Sho:'d Show tion is important. potash. The per cent of potash is 
seg Sg orn states. i ; ; ante aceecare f eet Ae 
e legally sold in the Southern state See lea : ta ; It is inconvenient sometimes for Plainly necessary for estimating the 
The per cent of plant foods is the | deeb. information must be furn- 


chief information carried by the usual 
guarantee. The availability or solu- 
bility of certain plant foods, particu- 
larly phosphoric acid, is also gener- 
ally required to be stated. 

In some states, in recent years, the 
sources of the nitrogen and the pot- 
ash are also sometimes required to be 
stated. 


These requirements seem simple, 
and yet, for what are termed business 
or trade reasons, these guarantees 
have been made so complicated and 
confusing that few farmers under- 
stand them. We believe this works 
to the disadvantage of the manufac- 
turers and for no other reason than it 
is to the disadvantage of the farmer. 
We believe the best business practice 
is also to the best interest of the 
farmer or user of fertilizers; or to re- 
verse the order, what is best for the 


ished the farmer in order to ena- 
ble him to buy ‘fertilizers 
gently? 

Nitrogen.—It is necessary, first, to 
know the per cent of nitrogen in the 
material or in a ready mixed fertil- 
izer, in order to judge of its value. 
By the “per cent,” we simply mean 
the number of pounds of nitrogen in 
100 pounds of the material. Pure ni- 
trogen cannot be bought and if it 
could, only legumes could use it as we 
have learned. For instance, a 2-8-2 
fertilizer conta’ns 2 per cent of nitro- 
gen, 2 pounds in 100 pounds. Nitrate 
of soda usually contains about 15.5 
per cent of nitrogen, or 15.5 pounds 
in 100 pounds. 


This is 


the first important fact 
which must be known. Second, the 
material used in a mixture for sup- 


plying the nitrogen ought to be 


intelli-. 


the manufacturer to furnish this lat- 
ter information. He naturally wishes 
to supply the nitrogen in the cheapest 
form and this within certain limita- 
tions is also best for the farmer. But 
prices vary and changes are often ad- 
visable. But this information regard- 
ing the availability or source of the 
nitrogen is so important that it is be- 
ing insisted upon in some form in the 
more progressive state regulations. 
Phosphoric Acid.—-The guarantee 
as regards the phosphoric acid should 
State the per cent of available phos- 
phoric This is practically all 
the purchaser need concern himself 
about in the usual niixed commercial 
fertilizer. In any material bought for 
the phosphoric acid it contains, the 
amount or per cent, or number of 
pounds of phosphoric acid it contains 
in 100 pounds of the material, is im- 
portant, but its availability is also of 


acid. 
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an hour. 


\ Engine—6'cylinders, bore 314 ins., stroke 414 ins., piston displacement 224 cu. 


ins. Power—45 h.p. (on the brake test.) Starter—Westinghouse 2 unit. 
\ Carburetor—Stromberg, horizontal, hot air heated. 
\ on steel. Fuel feed—Stewart-Warner vacuum system. 





tributor, Willard 80 ampere hour battery. 
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. This proves, more powerful than words, the great 
ulling power of the Chalmers. 
“ ig steam hammer arrived at the Chalmers works. 
te It weighed in excess of 30,000 pounds. After it was 
i unloaded from a freight car it had to be moved to a 
building a quarter of a mile away. 
chassis, just finished, was taken from the factory and 
fe a towing rope attached. Several times the rope broke 
and the steel rollers placed under the hammer were 
- crushed like eggshells, The Chalmers, however, hauled 


: the load with ease, and the hammer was in place in 


Specifications 


A short time ago a 


Clutch—Dry disc, asbestos 


Tires—32 x 4, chain tread on rear. 
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A Chalmers 


Ignition—Remy dis- 
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\ \ 
. Prices ~ 
. Five-passenger Touring - - $1250 Seven-passenger Sedan - - $1850 a 
N ven ‘“‘ ‘Touring - - 1350 Seven Limousine - 2550 ~ 
~ Three “ Roadster - - 1250 Seven Town-car 2550 . 
~ (All prices f.0.b. Detroit) . 
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value of this plant food contained in 
the fertilizer mixture or in any mate- 
rial, and the source is also necessary, 
because, for certain crops, the sul- 
phate of potassium is desired over the 
muritate (chloride) or kainit, or other 
forms containing chlorides. It would 
seem that this should be a simple 
matter and that any one could under- 
stand such a guarantee. 

If a guarantee such as the following 
were given most farmers would soon 
learn to interpret it: 

Nitrogen in form of 


PILLAGE: a.xoeiears «S035 Wisin 2 percent 
Nitrogen from cotton- 

SCEGMNCAN ss Halts s0x 2 per cent 

WOtA TItPOMEN os0 <6 4 per cent 


Available phosphoric acid 8 per cent 
Potash (In the form of 
SUIDMAUC) 05 <cdaceees 3 per cent 
We repeat that, in our modest opin- 
ion, such a guarantee would be best 


for both the seller and the buyer 
Now let us state these same facts and 
nothing more of value, in fact even 
less, in a form in which fertilizer 
guarantees are sometimes aciually 
| made. 
Guarantee 
POTMONIA. 05.5544 856s 4.85 per cent 
INIELORCH. secisccicss ss 4 per cent 
Soluble phosphoric 
OST | 7 ~=percent 
Reverted phosphoric 
ANG eisveeceics LD per cent 
Available phosphoric 
OT ee 8 percent 
Insoluble phosphoric 
et, See Z per cent 
Total phosphoric 
acid Slvr y tcers 4a Wr dnd 10) per cent 
Equal to bone phos- 
phate of lime..... 22) percent 
POtASM: Satie. cc sso 3. percent 
Equal to sulphate of 
POUASH Snecccc.s es OD Per cent 


The statement of the nitrogen in 
the form of ammonia has no value, is 
confusing and should be prohibited. 
The only excuse for its continued use 

the figures used are larger 
than when the term nitrogen is used. 
There are not present both 4.85 per 


| cent of ammonia and 4 per cent of 
| nitrogen and in fairness it must be 
| stated that it is now the usual prac- 
' tice 


for the guarantee to take some 
form resembling the following: “Ni- 
trogen 4 per cent, equivalent to 4.85 
per cent of ammonia.” This is !ess 
objectionable, but to state the equiv- 
alent of ammonia serves no useful 
purpose and confuses. Ammonia is 
not all nitrogen. There is only 82 
pounds of nitrogen in 100 pounds of 
ammonia and ammonia compounds 
are not generally present in commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

If anything more than the plain 
statement of the per cent of nitrogen 
is added it should be to state 
source of the nitrogen. 

As regards the guarantee of phos- 
phoric acid, this guarantee is still 
more confusing. 

All there is in this guarantee in 
which the purchaser has any material 
interest is the per cent of available 
phosphoric acid. This is made up of 
the soluble phosphoric acid and the 
reverted phosphoric acid. The solu- 
ble phosphoric acid is the amount so- 
iuble in water. The reverted is some- 
times called “citrate soluble,” which 
means the same thing as “reverted.” 

It is apparent that the “soluble,” 
the “reverted” and the “insoluble” all 
taken together make up the “total” 
phosphoric acid. 

The statement that the 10 per cent 
of total phosphoric acid is equal to 
22 per cent of “bone phosphate of 
lime” is a silly adherence to a useless 
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ak Fattening hogs at 14 to 
2c a Ib. and getting 8c per lb. for the 
pork is one of the mighty profitable 
farming linee along the 


Cotton Belt Route in 
Arkansas and Texas 


To prove how cheaply pork can be produced 
dowr there,the Arkansas Experiment Station 
made extensive tesis and here is their report: 
“The cost to produce & pound of pork with @ 
pig from birth to 10 months on red clover, 
sorghum and peanuts, and 6 and 3-5 bu of 
corn, was only 1%e."" This is based on com- 
paratively poor land, soilthat would produce 
only 25 bu. per acre of corn.. As a mutter of 
fact there are thousands of acres in Arkansas 
and Texas thetmake from 50 to 9 bu. cfcom 
peracre. L. V. Manning of Hamilton, Texes 
knows how profitable pork production is 
there. Recently hesola 85 Duroc hogs,5months 
and 21 days old, weighing 137 1bs each, for an 
average Of $8.72 per cwt., or $16.31 each. 

o T. E. Churchill, near Jacksonville, Tex. paid 
'; $225 for pigs and in 4 monthe sold them for 
$664, besides keeping piga valued at $225. 
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Its the natural conditions— rich soil, mild 
d climate, fine native pasture, long season and 
big yield of forage crops, that explains it. 
fl As Frank Tate of Camden, Ark. remarked: 
7 “Phere is all the native hay we can use and 
f splendid pasture. Mixed grasses come up 
y ac soon as timber is off; Lespedeza is found 
everywhere. Bermuda will not dry out or 
freeze." Peanuts, the great pork fattening 
ration will make 50 bu. per acre, plus forage. 
The same advantages that make pork raising 
extra profitable in Arkansas and Texas make 
all lines of farming pay much better than up 
north. You ought to get all tke iacts and 
get them now. Send for our. 
ys , 
| Two booksk 
prepared by a practical farmer who traveled 
all through Arkansas and Texas and got 
actual statements from the farm- 
ers there. Tells all about the cost 
of Jand, crops raised, etc., and 
about towns, schools, churches, 
etc. Write for these free books 
E.W.LaBeaume,Gen'IPass’r.Agt. - 
1941 Railway Exchange Bidg., St, Louis, Me 
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195 Edwards ‘‘Tighteote’? Galvanized Roofing can be 
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ess ing will not crack or flake. Bend it or hammer it, 
ory you can’t loosen or scale galvanizing. ‘This means an 
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Tui s 
is REO” Metal Shingies 
92 are rust-proof—edges as well as sides. One man can 
ce lay them. They interlock; cannot come off. Nail 
of holes are all covered—no chance for rust. Forever 
wind and weather proof. Hammer and nails only 
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and erroneous trade term. 


of plant food, because of the larger 
number used in stating the per cent. 

Regarding the guarantee of. potash 
the addition of “equal to sulphate of 
potash 5.75 per cent” is also useless, 
misleading and sometimes actually 
erroneous. There is only 3 per cent 
of potash guaranteed, or in other 
words, 5.75 pound of sulphate of po- 
assium only contains 3 pounds of 
potash. Both are not present and as 
a matter of fact, “5.75 per cent of sul- 
phate of potash is not equal to 3 per 
cent of potash,” if this 3 per cent of 
potash is in the form of muriate, and 
it is to be used on certain crops. In 
fact, it is not intended to state in 
what form the potash is carried, but 
many infer from such a guarantee 
that the potash is in the form of a 
sulphate. At present, the potash 
guarantee should state the soluble or 


available potash, for owing to its 
scarcity insoluble forms might be 
used. Formerly, the per cent of plant 


foods were stated as within certain 
percentages, as “from 3 to 3.5 per cent 
of nitrogen.” This practice has been 
largely discontinued, but is still 
sometimes seen. In such cases, only 
the small amount should be regarded, 
for the one making the guarantee 
can only be held to the guarantee of 
the smaller per cent. 

There is yet a very prevalent belief 
among farmers that commercial fer- 
tilizers frequently contain less plant 
foods than are guaranteed. This is a 
mistake. Occasionally such may and 
we know actually does occur, but it is 
unintentional on the part of the 
manufacturer. He cannot afford to 
have any brand he sells, on analysis 
by the state chemist, show less plant 
foods than he guarantees. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the man who buys on the 
guaranteed analysis, taking the aver- 
age of several purchases, and gener- 
ally on individual purchases, gets 
slightly more plant foods than the 
guarantee promises. 





Canada Fieli Peas for Spring 
Sowing 


HE followin was written late in 
February to a farmer in the north- 
ern part of the Cotton Belt who made 
inquiry about the advisability of sow- 
ing Canada field peas with oats in- 
tended for hay. 

“In reply to your recent letter I 
would say that in my opinion you can 
continue to plant spring oats in your 
latitude even up to about March 10. 
Of course, earlier sowing would be 
preferable. 

“The general winter-killing of oats 
this year has not decreased my con- 
fidence in the advisability of sowing 
oats in the fall and taking the risk 
of occasional winter killing. 

“In reply to your question, I would 
say that Canada field peas, if they 
oughly inoculated with the organism 
producing tubercles on garden peas, 
vetches, etc., and if grown on rich 
land, make a fairly satisfactory com- 
bination with oats sowed in Febru- 
ary for the production of hay. How- 
ever, Canada field peas do not en- 
dure the hot weather very well. This 
latter fact, together with the cost 
of seed and probable delay in get- 
ting it, makes me advise that, under 
present conditions, it will probably 
not be profitable for you to undergo 
this additional expense and delay. In- 
stead, I suggest sowing oats prompt- 
ly (preferably Burt or Fulghum, 
though Red Rust-proof will answer), 


and that these be sowed only on the | 


richest land. 

“T think it 
the sowing of oats in February be in 
drills or broadcast. Of course, drill- 
ing economizes seed.” 


J. F. DUGGAR. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 


| The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 


=a | and we will send them some sample copies. 


Then call 


on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe. « « ae STE SRA 


ee 


But it is | 
more, it is an attempt to mislead or | 
confuse the purchaser into thinking | 
that he is gettting a larger quantity | 








unimportant whether | 
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Where the Boll Weevil will do its worst, there the 
peanut can be induced to do its best. 

The peanut can be produced cheaper than cotton. 
It responds well to fertilizers and good cultivation. 
Cotton seed yield about 42 gallons of oil per ton of 
seed. Peanuts yield about 70 gallons of oil per ton of 
seed. Both oils bring about the same price. There 
is a growing demand for peanut oil. 

Shall your yield of peanuts be 30, 50 or 100 bushels 
to the acre? } , 

That depends on how well you fertilize them and 
treat them. Give peanuts a chance. 

Plant a few acres of the White Spanish variety and 
put it in the rotation vith cotton, corn and oats. Well 
fertilized and cultivated as much as 75 bushels to the 
acre may be obtained. 


Put your Soil Fertility problems up to us. 


et! 4 






Learn all you can about the peanut. 
Write for FREE BULLETINS on “PEA- 
NUTS” No. 16 and “SOY BEANS” No. 17. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Rhodes Building Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A 
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JUST filla 
pipe with 
VELVET— 
drawin the cool, 
mild smoke 
that’s so fragrant and 
rich that— 


But what’s the use trying 
to describe a saste? Take 
our word for VELVET 
long enough to try a 
pipeful. You won’t need 
to take anybody’s word 
after that. 


jee Liggett x Myers Tobacco Co 


Vr are: 


MM 


IT F you paid for 
things accord- 
in’ to the pleas- 
ure they gave, 
tobacco an’ 
books would cost 
a lot mo’ than 
diamonds. 


SoD DE OIA T IO ae Oe Oe OO 
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Our Two Best 


PROVED PARCEL POST J 
sas 0% Subscription Offers 


EGG BOXES 





New Fiats and Fillers $1.50 for one renewal and one new 
New Eggo Cases Leg Bands subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

ee Sere $2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 


Catalogue Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St., New York 


scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
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“Warning 


Signal” 


Insures proper speed on 
every NEW De Laval 
Cream Separator 


INE. people out of ten turn the separator handle too slowly. 


Thousands of tests with experienced separator operators show this 


to be the case. 


Other tests made by the highest authorities have shown conclusively that 


there is a big cream loss when the cream separator is.not turned fast enough. 


You will avoid such a possible cream loss if you buy the New De Laval. 
The Bell Speed Indicator on the New De Laval isa “warning signal” that 


insures proper speed at all times. 


and do not need to see it. 


No matter who runs your De Laval, this 
“warning signal” will tell you when the speed is not right. 


You hear it, 


This one feature alone may easily save you the 


cost of a cream separator in the next few months. 


Butthat is only one of the big advantages of the New De Laval. Other 
advantages are greater capacity, closer skimming and easier turning, simpler 


bowl construction, and easier washing. 


If you haven't the spare cash right now, that need not stand in the way of your getting a 


New De Laval right away. 
it possible for any reputable farmer'to secure a 


We have an arrangement with De Laval agents which makes 
De Laval on the partial payment plan—a 


small payment at the time of purchase and the balance in several installments —so that your 
De Laval will actually pay for itself while you are using it and getting the benefit from it, 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? 


If you do not 


know him, write to the nearest office for any desired information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 2st: madicon St, chicaze 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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bate in the manure, 


Get This Beok! 


ISYNS 


A farmer—a real 
practical farmer— 
ayy and one of the South’s biggest live stock 
y breeders, has written a book ““The Value 
of Cotton Seed Meal.”’ It shows.how to mix 
balanced rations for horses, mules, cattle, hogs 
and sheep; and how to save from 25% to 50% 
@ or more onthe cost of feeding. A copy will 
be sent free to-every farmer upon request. 


’ Publicity Bureau 
= Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association 


~ ® 808 MainSt. Dallas, Texes 


RN  _— 


Don’ t Feed Grain—Faiten Catile on 
Cotton Seed Meal and Silage 


Cotton Seed Meal has always been the cheapest source of protein for live stock. 
Also the best. While the war has made all food and feed higher, the de- 

mand for all grain used by both man and beast has been tremendous. The 
demand for feeds, such as Cotton Seed Meal, largely restricted to the use 
of live stock, has not been so great, nor the price high in comparison. 
gtain at the price which it will bring. Sell your grain and buy 


AN protein cost but one-third or one-fourth what it will cost if you feed grain, ‘Note the chart and see 
y bow much protein a dollar buys in corn—in bran—in Cotton Seed Meal. 


; 85 Cents Worth of Fertitizer 
Uf” with $1 Worth of Feed 


Cotton Seed Meal is one of the world’s richest fer- 
tilizers, For every dollar you spend ‘for ‘feed you 
get back about 85c, or more, in the valueofthe plant 
foods the manure contains. 
Meal, as a feed, really costs-you but 10% or 
15% of the price you pay. 
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You can’t afford to feed your 
Seed Meal. This will make 
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So, Cotton Seed 


You get a big re- 
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There’s Always Pienty of Fresh Water for Stock 


and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter and summer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 

Used with either pneumatic or 
Over 11,000 in use. 
Write today for catalog and free estimate, 


“yp RIFE ENGINE CO., 818 Trinity Bldg., New York dy, 








of 3 or more gallons a minute. 
overhead tank. 
anteed. 







Satisfaction guar- 











Consider the 
Bee—— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
inthehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Justas she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don't be “drone”! 
“‘workers.”” 


| 
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Join our hive ef 












Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! 
$ Buys the New inn io 7 
24 tly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, "is 









easy cleaning, close skim- 
ming, durable. Guaranteed 
alifetime. Skims 95 qu 


jarger-sizes up toNo.8shown here. 7 
4 ja] Earns its own cost 

30 Days Free Trial and more by what 
fGenves In cream. Posta ings Free cat- 
alog, folder and ‘‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. 
Buy from the manufacturer and save money, { 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co, (1) 
2231 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 











When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 


Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 





Livestock Suggestions for March 


OST of the livestock of the 
M South will be getting their liv- 
ing from the pastures before 
the end of this month. The change 
from dry to green feed is a more im- 
portant matterthan generally thought. 
It is of very great importance to both 
the livestock and to the results to be 
obtained from the pastures. It may 
be useless to advise the average man 
not to turn his stock on the pastures 
too early, if he is short of feed and 
he thinks the stock can get a living 
on the pastures, but it may be unwise 
for him do from an economic 
standpoint and from the effect on 
both the livestock and the pastures. 
+B 
Pasture plants can only make 
growth through activities carried on 
in the green leaves. It is, therefore, 
apparent that if the first green leaves 
that are put out are eaten off by the 
livestock the pasture cannot produce 
the largest amount of feed. Unless the 
animals turned on the pastures early 
in the spring are much less in num- 
ber than the same area is able to sup- 
port during May, June and July, the 
cattle will not only suffer for lack of 
feed but, what is of even more im- 
portance, the pastures will be kept 
grazed so closely that they never will 
produce the feed they are capable of 
producing. Moreover, the pasture 
plants will be killed out and weeds 
and other non-pasture plants will 
take their place. 


to so 


Ii 
It is a common observation that 
livestock, when first turned on the 
pastures, do not lay on flesh as rapid- 
ly as they do later in the season. The 
usual explanation given is that the 
grass is “watery” and does not con- 


| tain the nutriment that it does later. 


| The chief reason is that there is not 
| enough grass or feed in the pastures 
| that the cattle can get easily to make 


' older ones. 


good gains, and the sudden change 
from dry feed to nothing but a scant 
supply of green grass is not favora- 
ble to rapid growth. Young plants 
are really much richer in protein than 


IV 

There are two reasons why the 
stock should have some dry feed con- 
tinued for a time after being turned 
on the pastures very early, or before 
there is sufficient grazing for them. 
The animals need the feed and the 
young plants just starting are grazed 
less closely. The animals need the 


| dry feed not only because there is 
| not enough grazing, but also because 











it makes the change less sudden and 
prevents the scouring which is com- 
mon in animals when first put on the 
pastures, after being on dry feed all 
winter. 
Vv 

If the pastures are likely to be ov- 
erstocked and short when the usual 
dry weather of August and Septem- 
ber comes, it is worth considering 
whether it will not pay to feed some 
crushed cottonseed cake during the 
first three or three and a half months 
the cattle are on pasture, so the best 
of them may be marketed before the 
season of short pastures arrives. The 
cattle will make better gains, will go 
on the market before the usual run of 
grass cattle arrive, and will usually 
bring a better price. Moreover, the 
overstocking of the pastures during 
the dry season is avoided and the cat- 
tle which 


remain will do better. On 
the whole the feeding of cottonseed 
cake (from which meal is_ usually 


made) to at least a part of the cattle 
is usually profitable, especially if 
there is any danger of the pastures 
becoming short the latter part of the 
season. 


VI 
A bale of cotton at_12 cents a pound 


| will buy 80 bushels of corn at 75 cents 


a bushel. The same bale of cotton 
when selling for 17 cents a pound will 
only buy 74 bushels of corn when it 


is selling for $1.15, as at present. Can 
there be any better argument for the 
growing of sufficient corn to meet 
farm needs? t least, we must grow 
our grain feeds for 1917-’18. If for 
every two acres of corn grown there 
is also grown an acre of soy beans, 
the corn used in feeding can be less- 
ened and both the cost of feeding be 
lowered and the animals benefited. 
One bushel of soy beans to three or 
four bushels of corn will add greatly 
to the benefit derived from the corn. 
The soy beans will also save the corn 
from the hogs, for three bushels of 
corn and one of soy beans are better 
than five bushels of corn, and it costs 
no more to grow a bushel of soy 
beans than a bushel of corn. 
VII 


If there ever was a time when the 
South should plan to grow every 
pound of hay it will need, it is this 
year. With railroad shipping over- 
taxed already, it is certain that if war 
occurs there will be no cars for carry- 
ing a bulky, cheap product like hay 
from North to South. Besides, at the 
present price of hay there is no bet- 
ter money crop for the man who 
knows how to grow, harvest and sell 
it. No farmer should fail to make his 
plans at once to grow at least a quar- 
ter to a half more hay than he ex- 
pects to need. A lighter crop may be 
grown than expected and if there be 
any surplus the cities and towns and 
some of the neighbors will be glad to 
get it, at prices which will make its 
production profitable. 

VI 


This is the last call for the pur- 
chase of pure-bred sires for spring 
breeding. A pure-bred bull, for in- 
stance, will increase the value of the 
grass growing in the pastures from 
30 to 50 per cent, and increase the 
rent of the land from one to three 
dollars an acre. The livestock of the 
South as a whole can only be im- 
proved by the use of pure-bred sires 
and more feed. We cannot afford to 
buy more than the sires, except to a 
limited extent. This is the way all 
people -have improved their livestock 
and raised the quality of the average 
farm animal. Our beef cattle are 
selling for much less money than 
those of other sections. Our dairy- 
men are not making any money and 
scarcely getting pay for their feed 
and labor, because of poor cows, and 
our hogs average probably a half a 
cent to a cent a pound less than they 
should. Pure-bred sires will correct 
much of this low quality and do it 
profitably. 

IV 

Probably there is no neglect on the 
farm which costs more than the neg- 
lect of the young pigs, calves, colts, 
and lambs, and their mothers. A 
male and female must be fed and 
cared for during a certain period of 
time for every young produced. It, 
therefore, costs, and costs more than 
often suspected, to produce the young 
farm animals. It is consequently 
worse than folly to neglect the moth- 
ers at the time the young are born. 
One extra pig saved may well pay for 
some attention to the sow at farrow- 
ing. It is gross error, the popular 
belief that the sow which farrows in 
the woods produces the most pigs. 
On an average she produces less pigs, 
because she loses more at and shortly 
after they are born. Moreover, more 
animals die the first week after birth 
than in any other equal period. It 
will pay to give the young and their 
mothers extra care. 


Lice are probably doing the live- 
stock more harm, right now, than at 
any other time during the past win- 
ter. The cattle are poor and weak 
and lice and other parasites delight 
to prey upon poor or weakened ani- 
mals. See that the stock of all kinds 
are freed of lice. Take the “grubs” 
or “warbles” out of the backs of cows 
and kill them. A little attention to 
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Saturday, March 3, 1917] 


HIS all-steel churn is just 
what you have been wait- 
ing for. Make good butter 
without the hard work. Drawn 
steel barrel, heavily tinned inside 
—easy to clean—sanitary—®annot 


soak up moisture. Beautifully 
trimmed in red and blue. Ask your 
dealer or write us for Circular No.1. 


St &B .Co., Chi @. 
sake Barn te ini 


turges <=. 
Steel Churns “2 


SELECTED AND IMPROVED 
COTTON SEED. 


Oheetane’s Big Boll, top of experiments covering 











years, Georgia Station 
Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland, first for past 
5 years. 


Scott’s Cleveland, first two years, 
$2 Bushel, Either Variety. 
Grown on our own farm, ginned on our private 
gin, guaranteed sound, pure and true to name. 
SEED CORN—Scott’s Marlboro No. 1, Georgia 
Station; Sander’s Improved No. 1 Alabama Sta- 
tion; Red Cob that is corn of our own selection, 
$3 bushel either variety, selected. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 














Palmetto, Georgia. 
oo a 





Choose your 
silo filler 






‘he Bli g 
running, fills highest silos; big capacity; 
cutsevenly. Very strong and durable. “4 . 








The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co., 2°%!2 "on 








TIGHT AS A DRUM 


MM Uh 





ith 
a : 
Ensilage can’t spoil in an Economy Silo. aa 
Perfect fitting doors make the silo pectectl 
aan That means fresh, sweet ensilage 
all the time. Quick, easy adjustment. 
Strong steel hoops form easy ladder. Built 
of White or Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or 
Cypress. You can’t buy a better silo. 
Anchorin fle with every silo. Our 
motto is Bu ty. Factories at Frederick, 
id.,and Roanoke, Va. Write forfree catalog. 


ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 


Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 
by CUTTER’S BLACKLEG PILLS 





BLAC Low-priced, 
fresh, reliable; Gig 
breferred by \@q 
western stock- ~ . 
men, because they 
protect — other 

s 


vaccines fall. 

Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $1.00 
50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $4.00 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 

he superiority of Cutter products is due to over 1S 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 
ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER'S, If unobtainable, 
order direct, 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, fit. 
































It Pays to Dehorn 











~ Dehorned cows give more milk; take 
less room; are gentle and easily han- 
died. Steers fatten quicker andare 
harmless—they pay better. The new 
Improved Keystone Dehorner 
removes horns guickiy, cleanly and 





. Shear has sli 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 


©. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 





this will relieve the cow of some in- 
convenience and decrease the number 
of pests next season. Begin to dip 
the cattle in all the tick-infested sec- 
tions at once. More can be done to 
exterminate the ticks by regular dip- 
ping early in the season than at any 
Other time. It is nothing short of a 
disgrace and a crime for any man to 
breed ticks when we know how to 
get rid of them so easily. 





Mature Bulls vs. Immature Bulls 


HIS is the season that most breed- 

ers are selecting their herd bulls. 
Before taking this step, one should 
study the characteristics of the vari- 
ous beef breeds and determine which 
of these comes nearest fitting his 
specific conditions and whatever 
breed is decided on look for the bull 
that carries himself with pride, that 
has a large bold eye, with high head, 
broad chest, short legs, broad, well 
covered back, heavy hind quarters, 
with plenty size and well boned. The 
same general appearance should be 
looked for in either mature or im- 
mature bulls. 

Before buying a calf consider 
whether or not he will be well fed 
and not over-worked and thus be 
stunted so that he will never be at 
his best. Remember that although 
the calf can usually be purchased for 
less money, at the same time it takes 
some grain feeding both summer and 
winter and at the same time he can 
do only one-third or one-half the 
service the first year that the aged 
bull is capable of doing. If the 
mature bull is selected, even though 
his environments are bad, he will 
always have size, which is an impor- 
tant item when you are ready to re- 
sell. Do not be afraid of the bull 
with some age, provided he is a sure 
breeder and a proved sire; because 
it is not always that a good indi- 
vidual is a good sire. Generally the 
inexperienced do not appreciate the 
care necessary for the development 
of a husky beef calf. 

Do not expect to get an almost 
perfect bull for a fair price, because 


faults. Above all, do not let $25 to 
$50 stand between a good bull and 
one not so good, because it will more 
than ‘be made up in the first crop of 
calves. 

IRA W. CARPENTER. 


$50,000 for Shorthorn Prizes 


HE American Shorthorn Breeders’ 

Association appeals in a substan- 
tial way to Shorthorn breeders 
everywhere to participate in the 
prize contests at fairs and shows 
throughout the country. It is a 
large amount of money that has been 
set apart by the Association for 
prizes and it is so widely distributed 
and applied to so many classes that 
Shorthorn breeders everywhere are 
encouraged to respond. Certainly no 
year in the history of the Shorthorn 
breed witnessed such a broad expan- 
sion as the year just closed and all 
indications point to a still greater 
achievement in the matter of further- 
ing the popularity of the Shorthorn 
during the present year. The in- 
clination in all sections to replenish 
the cattle stock and obtain a better 
class of seed for the purpose? insures 
a growing demand for a good while 
to come. Apparently the day of the 
cheap sire has gone by. 








I have found out that you can make a 
great deal more stable manure than you 
may think, by looking after it closely. Clean- 
ing out your stalls at least every thirty to 
| forty-five days, you will get not only more 
but a better grade of manure, but it does not 
pay to leave this out in the openewbarnyard 
where it leaches out mostly. I go about 
my stables daily and litter the wet places 
and clean them out regularly and find that 
by so doing I get two to three times the ma- 
nure I did when cleaning only once a year, 
I have found in this connection that you can 
keep the flies down to a minimum by using 
sawdust in your stables during fly time and 
cleaning out often and letting the old hens 
and roosters as well as biddies in the stables 
while your stock is out at work; they will 
keep the flies down by eating them,—A Com- 
ing Young Farmer, 








The men who read are the men who lead. 


even thg@ best of them have their | 
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Get All the Cream 


Y OU cannotexpect 
to get all the profit 
from your cows unless 
you have a separator 
that skims clean. 
Why don't you make 
up your mind here 
and now to buy 
a Primrose or Lily 
cream separator? Then 
if your checks are not 
big enough, you ‘will 
know that the trouble 
is with the cows, not 
with the separator. 
The president of the 
Towa Federation of Cow 
Testing Associations 
says that of the machines 
in use in his association, and 
they are many, the Primrose 
skims closest. It leaves less 
than one-hundredth of one per cent of the cream in the milk, 
The Lily skims just as close, Neither one wastes any cream. 


With prices of everything as high as they are now, to waste 
cream is little short of a crime. 

Yes, you can buy separators for less money. You can also 
pay more. But you cannot buy a closer skimming machine, 
one that runs easier, or one that will skim clean for a longer 
time. Donot delay. Thelonger you put off buying a Primrose 
or Lily cream separator, the more you lose. Get one of 
these machines, and your separator troubles will disappear 
as if by magic. Drop us a card for catalogues and full 
information. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO wy VUGa 
Osborne Plano 


McCormick Milwaukee 


Css Sa 
CNY 





Champion Deering 














D ON’ forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 


HIRE THIS FARM HAND 


10 cents a day for ten months, then free the rest of your life— 
never eats, never sleeps—knows all about all kinds of farming. 











Here’s a farm hand that will help you till your soil, care for your cotton, 
” tend your orchards, milk your cows, look after all live stock, make a lot more 
money from your farm—all for 10 centsaday. This farm hand’s name is 


The Farmer’s Cyclopedia 


The Farmer's Cyclopedia is more than a set of books. 
It is a great brain made up of the brains of dozens 
of the best agricultural experts. 


It cost the U.S. Government $4,000,000 and ten 
years to gather the thousands of farm facts filling 
the 7 big volumes of the Farmer's Cyclopedia. 


until a total of $29.50 has been paid. And your only 
possible risk is a small transportation cost, for if you 
don’t want the books, after ten days’ examination, 
return them to us and we will refund your dollar. 


They are going fast. Send in your order now. Money- 
making and money-saving helps on every page— 
the greatest farm hand in the world; if you doubt 


inVol._ ! 
Read about cotton,’ sorghum and sugar cane in V: i aek paus Cumin aaah, 


V; about peanuts and rice in Vol. IV; dairy farreies 
Meee ee ane i ols seer ail cther farm The Hon. F. D. Coburn, the world's master-farmer 
problems. says: ‘I stand back of these books. 


These 7 great books; 5,000 vital farming pages; FREE—with each purchase of a set of the Farmer's 
hundreds of illustrations, charts and iagrams—all Cyclopedia, you get a FREE copy of Coburn’s 
for afew cents a day. Only $1 down and$3amonth — famous Manual. 


Che he 
FARMERS FARMER'S 
CYCLOPEDIA. CYCEOPEDIA 


= epdtcnce 
Send me complete 


wots Ht setof Farmer's Cyclo- 
sone a pedia (authentic records 
p iB io of U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 

Kiby sti ture) in 7 big volumes—also 
B g P the FREE copy of the Coburn 
p i Manual. Iam enclosing $1 with 


Che 


“Che 
FARMERS 
Crelopep = ¢ 





Garden City, W.Y. 
















this order and will send $3 monthly 
until a total of $29.50 has been paid, 
if I keep the books, Otherwise, I will 
return the books in ten days and you are 
to refund my dollar, 
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W* HOPE to publish next week a review of the 
work of the North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina Legislatures. 





HE response to our request for letters, plans 
and pictures for our ‘Farm Homes and Build- 
ings Special” of next week has been very gratify- 
ing, and we can promise our readers some mater- 
ial of unusual interest. Watch out for this Special. 





R. J. E. MOSES has been named to succed Mr. 

B. P. Folk, resigned, as State Agent in Pig 
Club Work in North Carolina. Our North Caro- 
lina readers will do well to make a note of this 
at the proper place in their copies of our “Refer- 
ence Special.” 





ON’T fail to read and preserve Dr. Conradi’s 

monthly articles on insect pests. Doing so may 
enable you to tackle and whip some “pesky” bug 
before your less wide-awake neighbor has even 
found out how to fight him. 





ORTH Carolina farmers should not overlook 

the Livestock Exposition and Conference to be 
held in Wilmington, March 28 and 29. Farmers 
and educators all over the South and especially 
those in Georgia should try to attend the meeting 
of the Southern Conference for Education and In- 
dustry in Macon the week beginning March 19. 





OR spring planting the Burt or Fulghum variety 

of oats will probably be best, though good re- 
sults may be expected from the various strains of 
the Red Rust-proof. If these oats are to do best, 
they should be put in as quickly as possible, and 
then by all means follow them with a legume crop 
for hay. 





ESPITE some pessimistic rumors to the con- 

trary, a member of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board assures us that he believes the Board will 
have all the money it needs and that the farmer’s 
interest rate will not exceed 5% per cent, but he 
warns farmers that over-estimated land values 
cannot and will not be permitted. 





plated reader should not only preserve our 1917 
“Reference Special” but also our reference 
issues of previous years. It is impossible even in a 
48-page paper to bring forward all the valuable 
matter from the previous year’s number. The 
“Planting Table for Vegetables” in last year’s “Ref- 
erence Special,” for example, would alone make 
our 1916 issue worth keeping. Everybody should 
have a good garden in this year of high-priced 
foods, and the article mentioned may help you in 
getting acquainted with some new vegetable. The 
average farmer doesnt grow variety enough. 





WE HOPE every reader will study the North Car- 
. olina bill for limiting crop lien usury as ex- 
plained in our last issue. As for the claim that 
the bill as drawn will injure merchants by promot- 
ing excessive litigation, we see nothing to it. The 
burden is on the purchaser to prove that he was 
overcharged and where merchants point out 
that in finding the cash price so many elements 
must be considered—grade of goods, quantity 
bought, etc—they only point out the difficulties 
the tenant must encounter in proving his case. 


_No merchant need fear this provision unless he 
is really guilty of deliberate extortion, and in such‘ 


cases a jury ought to get him. 





WeE WISH every farmer in North Carolina could 

have heard the inaugural address of President 
Riddick of the A & M. College last week. The ex- 
tract printed on another page illustrates its spirit. 
President Riddick, we are glad to say, has his 
heart set on developing winter short courses for 
those too peor or too old to take the regular col- 
lege courses. As he so feelingly said in his ad- 
dress: “When a man or a boy who is stirred by an 
ambition to become more efficient in his life work 


comes to us for help, we will listen to his plea; for 
we would not break the bruised reed of struggling 
ambition or quench the smoking flames of noble 
impulse.” 


Farmers Started the A. & M. College 





T THE inauguration of President Riddick of 
A the North Carolina A. & M. College last 

week, one or more of the early speakers gave 
the credit for starting the College to the Watauga 
Club, an organization of unusually forceful young 
men in Raleigh in the middle 80's. 
the farmers of the 


On behalf of 
however, the writer 
promptly challenged the statement. It is true that 
the Watauga Club was perhaps the first organiza- 
tion in the state to favor an industrial school, but 
as one of its original members has said tous: “We 
didn’t think about an agricultural college. 


state, 


It was 
only when the farmers came along with their de- 
mand for an agricultural institution that we yoked 
up our industrial school idea with theirs.” 

The Watauga Club then was only interested in a 
gcneral non-agricultural trade school, and even 
here its discussions would almost surely have been 
academic and futile had it not been for the state- 
wide organization of farmers’ clubs under the 
leadership of Col. L. L. Polk demanding an agri- 
cultural college, supported by the land script fund 
previously given the University. Having begun 
the crusade for agricultural education in the very 
first issue of The Progressive Farmer, February 10, 
1886, Col. Polk then started organizing farmers’ 
clubs. These clubs spread like wildfire, took up 
the demand for an agricultural college, and held a 
general mass meeting in Raleigh in January, 1887, 
to demand action of the Legislature then in 
Col. Polk called the meeting and Elias 
Carr was elected President. We do not believe 
anyone can read the newspapers of those days, and 
other contemporary evidence in connection with 
the testimony of living men, without becoming 
convinced that the decision of the Legislature the 
following month (February, 1887) to establish an 
A. & M. College was due almost absolutely to the 
crusade conducted by these farmers’ clubs. 

And the A. & M. College should be proud that its 
birth was due primarily to the aspirations of the 
great body of plain farmer folk of North Carolina. 
The dozen or so city men in the Watauga Club 
doubtless helped, but the main credit is due to the 
farmers themselves. 


Enlist Your Boy in Corn Club Work This 


Year 


LTHOUGH a large number of Southern farm 
A boys took part in corn club work last year, 

there were not half as many as there should 
have been. farm boys now have bank 
accounts that they started by selling corn from 
their prize acres, but there should be twice as 
many happy, ambitious Southern farm boys with 
such accounts. And why not your boy among 
them, kind reader? So now, with the realization 
that the possibilites of corn club work have not 
been touched, every farmer should resolve that 
his boys and those of his neighbors will be en- 
rolled in the club work this year. 

The number of boys enrolled depends not on 
the state agents in charge of the work, but on 
the parents in charge of the boys. Your boy may 
notice the prize offers and yearn to enlist in the 
work, but he usually hesitates armd fails to con- 
test for the prizes unless he is encouraged by 
his parents at the proper time. 

Another thing that will help is community sup- 
port. Why not have your Local Farmers’ Union 
or farmers’ club offer prizes for the best yields 
of corn made in your neighborhood? Nearby 
merchants might offer prizes also. In fact, with 
the codperation of farmers and business men, 
there is hardly a community in the South that 
could not offer a creditable list of prizes in addi- 
tion to those offered by the states. 

When your local corn club has been organized, 
get some men who are good corn growers to 
make talks before the boys on corn growing. 
Let your boy know that the money made from 
his prize acre will be his, less perhaps the usual 


session. 








Many 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
charge for rent, and thus let ambition and friend- 
ly rivalry stir in the boys of your community a 
desire to excel and to possess real money of their 
own. When the boy gets the money the sale of 
his corn brings, it is impossible for him to be a 
loser, and he will gladly enter the club work. 

It is impossible to estimate the possibilities of 
corn clubs for doing good in the South if neigh- 
borhoods will only take hold of the work. See 
if your boy will not send us his name on the 
blank on the next page—unless you have already 


sent it for him on the “Free Service Blank” in 
our “Reference Special.” 





The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Five 


Things to Do This Week and Next 


USH plowing every day that is dry enough, 

for planting timeswill soon be upon us. 

2. Catch the clods “when they are young’— 
that is, harrow them before they get hard—and 
they will give no further trouble. 

3. Plant corn this month or wait till May, in or- 
der to avoid bud worm damage. 

4. Use the wet days in putting every farm im- 
plement in first-class condition... There will be lit- 
tle time for this later. 

5. Order plenty of pea and bean seed, if you 
haven’t an ample supply. 








Terraces Are a Necessity on Our Rolling 
Cultivated Lands 


UST so long as the South grows cultivated 
crops on its rolling lands, there will be need of 
some measures to 





prevent washing. Plenty 
ef vegetable matter, cover crops whenever possi- 
ble, and deep plowing will undoubtedly help; but 
all of these are not enough. But when terraces of 
the right kind are added to these, we are getting 
in a position to prevent one of the most serious 
and dangerous leaks in our agriculture. 

Keeping fields in grass will in a large measure 
prevent their washing, but the time will probably 
never come when any average farmer can afford 
to keep all his fields in grass. In fact, if history 
be any guide, we may expect a larger and larger 
proportion of our lands to go in cultivated crops 
as population grows denser. Hence this method 
of preventing erosion is not practicable for the 
millions of farmers who raise corn and cotton and 
who will continue to do so. 

The modern broad cultivated terrace has much 
in its favor and little against it. Rightly made, it 
is permanent; it keeps no land out of use, since 
crops are grown right on it; its side slopes are 
gentle, and any improved machinery may be used 
as well as in a level field; and, finally, it keeps 
our lands at home, instead of allowing them to 
go off down our creeks and rivers. 

And this, after all, is the problem of problems 
for our farm owners: 
soil fertility. So 


maintaining and adding to 
long as we cultivate rolling 
lands, and this will very probably be for some 
thousands of years yet, we are going to have 
to employ any and all means in our power to save 


our soils. First and greatest of these means, in 
our opinion, is the broad, cultivated terrace. 


A Thought for the Week 


W: HEAR much complaint about the young 





man with a “big head.” Honest, now, is he 

any more abnormal or dangerous than the 
old man with the contracted head? The con- 
ceited young fellow, who thinks he knows it all, 
and has such an admiration for his own opinion, 
will get out of his trouble in time. Experience 
will carve him down and grind off the bumps on 
his head, which now make. him laughable. Expe- 
rience will train his enthusiasm and make it work. 
It is different when age, which should bring mel- 
low wisdom and ripe growth, turns a man sour 
and hard and narrow. He can see no good in the 
future, or in the younger generation, and, what is 
worse, he can not see that his bitterness is a self- 
confession of failure to get the best out of life as 
he has gone on through the years. The “big head” 
in a young fellow is not contagious—only one of 
the developments of an unformed mind. The sour, 
contracted head of the older man is worse. It 
does far more damage and spreads like a disease. 
—H. W. Collingwood. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply Tt, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 

















Ten Suggestions for March 


OGOPERATION in buying fertilizers should 
be a part of every farmer’s March program. 
There should not be one farmer from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande buying his fertilizers 
by himself. Even if you are a big farmer and don’t 
really need to join with your weaker neighbors for 
the benefit of your own pocketbook, you should 
do so for their sake. Let’s make plans, too, to pay 
cash for fertilizer. Figure up what interest you 
will have to pay in the form of time prices, and 
then see if you can’t borrow the money if neces- 
sary in order to get the advantage of the cash dis- 
count, 
fi 
Once again we call attention to the need for 
organizing a “credit union” or farmers’ cooper- 
ative bank in every country neighborhood. If you 
are interested and would like more information 
about such institutions, drop us a line, or fill up 
the proper space in the “Free Service Blank” in 
our “Reference Special” and we will have Prof. W. 
R. Camp send you his literature on the subject. 
At a credit union meeting the other day one ten- 
ant said: “I borrowed $150 from the credit union 
last year and paid cash for all I bought. By keep- 
ing a record of cash prices as compared with time 
prices, I found that I saved $45, or 30 per cent on 
the amount borrowed. And this was the first year 
I ever wound up my year’s work with a profit.” 
With a farmers’ credit union or codperative bank 
in every neighborhood, such instances would be 
multiplied by tens of thousands. If your state 
hasn’t a credit union law and a state official ready 
to help organize credit unions, get ready to de- 
mand this help of your law-makers. 


: Il 


“No, Tommy hasn’t been going to school since 
the bad weather set in.” So said a tenant-mother 
to us the other day, although the schoolhouse was 
almost in sight of the neighboring hilltop. And 
just such carelessness is keeping our. working 
classes ignorant and poverty-stricken. Let’s keep 
all the children going to school through March, 
and let’s insist on better compulsory attendance 
laws in every state. The country people and the 
working people of the earth can never win their 
rights until they are better educated. There will 
never be an equitable distribution of wealth until 
the masses’ are educated—so weil educated that 
they can determine what plans for reform are wise 
and which are wild and impracticable. Every 
farmer or workingman therefore who opposes 
effective compulsory education, or who opposes 
adequate school taxes, is working against the best 
interests of his class. He may not realize it, but it 
is true. 

IV 


There is still time to arrange for a county com- 
mencement if your educational authorities will 
take hold quickly. And if such a commencement ts 
planned in your county, encourage your local 
school to do its full part. Don’t forget that edu- 
cation is something more than books. It means to 
“draw out,” not to stuff in. And as a means of 
drawing out and developing the innate powers of 
a boy or girl and developing qualities of enthusi- 
asm and leadership, the county commencement is 
worth all the time and the litth: money that ‘it 
costs. On the same principle, too, it is worth while 
for every school to have a “last day” with exhibits, 
recitations, dialogues, songs, and awards of prizes. 


Vv 


A community fair next fall should be one object 
of every country community. And if you are to 
have one, you can’t begin preparing for it too 
early. The prizes should be announced in time so 
that the farmer or farm boy who is expecting to 
walk off with the first prize on corn, and the farm 
woman or girl who believes she can beat the 
neighborhood on poultry or canned goods, may 
have the whole season to work toward the de- 
sired end. And the holding of a community fair 
is not a difficult matter. “We astonished ourselves 
after we set to work to have a fair in our neigh- 
borhood,” as one farmer said to us recently. This 
is the plan his people followed: Two school dis- 
tricts joined together to hold the fair. Seventy 
dollars for prizes was subscribed by residents of 
the districts and nearby business men. Then seven 
men and women from each district were named as 
an executive committee to make arrangements, 
and committees appointed to look after various 
features as follows: (1) field crops; (2) livestock 
and poultry; (3) woman’s work (sewing, fancy 
work, cooking, canning, etc.); (4) athletics and 





amusement features. “The fair was such a suc- 
cess,” our friend continued, “that next fall we are 
going to have two days instead of one—repeating, 
of course, our former rule of no admission charges 
and no concessions.” 
Vi 

Let’s not forget the importance and economy of 
cooperation in buying improvet farm implements 
and machinery. And whatever you are to do 
about this in 1917 must be done quickly. First 
study catalogs, bulletins, experience letters and 
advertisements concerning labor-saving improved 
machinery and decide what youneedon your farm. 
Then the next thing is to figure out which of your 
brothers, uncles, cousins, or other neighbors might 
well join you in buying them and get their codper- 
ation, 


Vil 


And while we are planning to buy improved ma- 
chinery together, let’s not forget to make, for co- 
Operative use, a clover seed stripper such as was 
described on page 8 of our “Reference Special.” 
This stripper has solved the problem of high- 
priced clover seed for thousands of farmers. As 
one of our friends said recently: “The farm- 
ers in my county saved $5,000 worth of clover seed 
last year. Up till three years ago not one had 
been saved and no one thought that they could 
be. Then our county demonstrator made a clover 
seed stripper and showed it on the courthouse 
square. Its simplicity and effectiveness was ap- 
parent and the farmers began to make them. And 
the truth is that this one matter of saving clover 
seed has been worth more to the county than the 
salary of the county demonstrator for years.” 


Vill 


We hope a great many readers have taken the 
advice we gave in our “Reference Special” (page 
24) and have sent for the bulletin on the school 
farms. If you find it difficult to get your people to 
vote the needed local tax, the school farm will be 
a godsend; and even if you have local tax, a school 
farm may be used to further lengthen the term 
or get an extra room added, or a good library, or 
needed equipment of some other kind. This is just 
about the right time to start an agitation to get a 
school farm this year. 

1X 


Codperation in shipping livestock has long been 
a money-saver to Western farmers and we rejoice 
that Southern farmers are now to get the benefits 
of the same practice. Plans for this sort of united 
effort should be considered in every neighborhood. 
But in this matter, as in all new mattew, beginners 
are benefited by supervision and leadership. We 
believe therefore that farmers clubs and individual 
farmers in each Southern state should ask their 
state agricultural department, college or station, 
to follow the good example of Mississippi and 
furnish “marketing specialists” to assist farmers 
in developing the cooperative shipping idea. The 





SPRING’S A-COMING 


HEN the hens begin to cackle in a sort o’ frantic 

way, 

An’ the yellow-crusted eggs is strewd about the hay; 

When the smok’s a-breezin’ over the bresh piles 
on the hill, 

An’ the turkey gobbler gobbles as he’s struttin’ with a 
will; 

When the lambs is cuttin’ capers while their mammies 
nip the grass, 

An’ the women is a-fixin’ for to grow some garden 
Sass; 


When they're sortin’ out the onions an’ a-fixin’ of the 
peas; 

When a sort o’ drone is comin’ from the shanties of the 
bees; 

When the mules is steppin’ stately down across the 


stubble fields, 

An’ Aunt Dinah’s pickin’ saflet from the tops the 
turnips yields— 

Why, the spring’s a-comin’ certain, from its home 
down yonder south, 

An’ a feller keeps a-workin’ with a whistle in his 
mouth. 


When the jonquils is a-bloomin’ up an’ down the gravel 
walks; 

When the hoes is whackin’ steady, in the corn fields 
cuttin’ stalks; 

When the pigeons play at lovin’ on the mossy, stable 
roots; 

When the colts is gittin’ frisky an’ a-tryin’ of their 
hoofs; 

When the children’s shoes is rusty, with some windows 
at the toes, 

An’ a sort o' subtle sweetness whispers in the wind 
that blows. 

When the hams is brown as walnuts, an’ they're ready 
for the sacks, 

An’ the hay’s a-gettin’ meager where it’s wintered in 
the stacks; 

When the peach bud is a-swellin’ with a little glint o’ 
reen, 

An’ Milinda is a-stitchin’ for to be an Easter queen— 

Why, the spring’s a-comin’ certain, though it’s maybe 
raw an’ cold, 

An’ a fellow feels a youngster, though he knows he’s 
gettin’ old. 

—Judge. 
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following figures showing the increase in the num- 
ber of hogs and cattle shipped from Mississippi to 
St. Louis are interesting in this connection: 





Cattle Hogs 
eR 2 ee ee : MOMS! Sess See ae ° 3 
ee Ce ‘ BOE  Secaves ° 1 
i a . SPER bo 60:0 9-06:9 pre 0 OM 55 
eee Sere i eee 
EUEG 6:3-06546.600'0s ashe 1916 (11 months)....41,234 
1916 (11 months) ..135,754 Estimated for Dec...12,000 
Estimated for De- 

CUMINGP. vss es 60% 25,000 


Says Marketing Specialist McKay of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural College: 

“This 800 per cent increase in one season of 
hog shipments is due considerably to the im- 
petus given the business by the variofs county 
agents arranging coOperative shipping com- 
munities. This service will be extended to 
forty or fifty counties this season, and we ex- 
pect to see these figures run close to 200,000 
head or 2,000 cars during the coming year.” 


Xx 


Speaking of our “Reference Special” reminds us 
to say that we hope you have filled out and mailed 
back to us that very useful “Free Service Blank” 
on page 46. If you belong to a Local Union or 
other farmers’ club, it will be well to have the sec- 
retary read the list of free bulletins issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the 
list offered by your state experiment station, and 
then order for each member by number the bulle- 
tins that each member wants. Get your Union to 
take up also the “Legislative Program for Farm- 
ers” on page 25 and decide which measures the 
members wish to fight for. 





A SUCCESS TALK FOR FARM BOYS 


Why Not Join the Corn Club or Pig Club 
Work This Year? 





My dear Boy :— 
E ARE going to talk a litthe more on that 
subject of agricultural heroes next week, 
but this week I wish to call your attention 
to a matter that cannot be delayed. 

I want you to enroll as a member of the corn 
club or pig club work this year. And if you are to 
do this, there is no time to lose. Of course, you 
know enough about the club work so that I do not 
need to tell you about it. Any boy from 10 to 18 
may join the corn club, and by joining you will not 
only learn much about farming, and get a chance 
at some valuable prizes, but the experience will 
help develop invaluable business habits. For one 
thing, you will have to keep a systematic record of 
the cost of growing your crop, value of fertilizers, 
the time spent in planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
etc. In looking after an acre that is your very 
own, you will also develop what men call “initia- 
tive.” That is to say, you will learn how to depend 
on yourself and trust yourself. You will learn 
how to manage, as Dr. Knapp said boys should 
learn. 

Because of the education and training in industry, 
business habits, self-reliance, and the inspiration’ 
of getting into touch with other boys and with 
men, I believe that a year’s membership in a corn 
club is worth a month’s schooling to any boy. 

Ask your father to let you join. Ask your teach- 
er about it, and see if you can’t get other school- 
mates to enroll also. Or better still, join the pig 
club. If you haven’t a pure-bred pig already, The 
Progressive Farmer will give you one if you will 
send us twenty-five yearly subscriptions, and you 
ought to be able to get these before planting time. 
If you should chance to fail to get twenty-five you 
will get pay for your work just the same. 

No matter which you wish to join, whether corn 
club or pig club, we want to help you if we can. If 
your father hasn’t already sent us your name on 
the “Free Service Blank” in our Reference Special, 
just write your name on the blank below, and we 
will forword it at once to the corn club or pig club 
agent of your state—a man paid by the Govern- 
ment to help you free of charge, who will gladly 
send you full instructions and give you all the aid 
you need. Sincerely, your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 


BLANK FOR BOYS TO SIGN 





BOSS: BANOS éie'e i r0.6ra doo eo whet Hesec ec ew eee sep ss ocembe seen 
ey  GOOTUEN a islck ieee w ewes 


Boy's BOO 4:66 v0.06 Corn club or pig club: ..s...0<ssn<enee 

If you want any of the free Farmers’ Bulletins on corn 
or hogs listed on pages 19 and 20 of our Reference Special, 
write numbers of bulletins (not names) here 


for furnishing pure-bred pigs to boys, write your name and 
address again here. 
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Before spring and summer set in get 
your Ford in good shape for the sea- 
son’s driving. Utilize your chassis 
and motor, and equip it with a new 
body, top or wheels. Note prices be- 
low. Send for catalogue of Ford 
Specialties. 


One man mohair top, complete 
with curtains 

Stream Line hood and radia- 
tor shell 

Front Wheels,, 30x3, painted 
complete nohubs, each... 

Rear Wheels, 30x3% painted 
complete no hubs, each. . 

Demountable rim wood wheels 
complete with extra rim, 
no hubs, per set 


Cozy Trailer & Equipment Co. 


50 Kentucky Ave., 


$22.35 
11.50 
95 


95 


Indianapolis. 














Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 























{Shortly after the death of her broth- 
| er, Richard Watson Gilder, six years ago, 
-|]| Jeannette L. Gilder wrote the following 
|} verses, which she called ‘My Creed.’”” So 
far as is known, this is the only poem 
Miss Gilder ever wrote, in half a century 

of literary and journalistic activity.] 





DO not fear to tread the path that 
those I love have long since trod. 
I do not fear to pass the gates and stand 














before the living God. 
In this world’s fight I've done my part; 
if God be God, He knows it well; 
He will not turn His back on me and 
send me down to blackest hell 
Because I have not prayed aloud and 
shouted in the market place. 
"Tis what we do, not what we say, that 
makes us worthy of His grace. 
—Jeannette L. Gilder. 
. 
Suggestions for March 
HE days are growing longer. Dur- 
ing March storms prepare for 


| April’s sunny hours. 
* * * 

Get rid of the rats this month; 
leave them nothing to eat; close up 
all places about the buildings with 
cement. If you can find their holes 
put tar in them; it will not kill them, 
but it will make it unpleasant for 
them. You can catch a few with 
poison bait, traps and shotgun, but 
they soon learn the danger of each. 
It is said that to catch a rat and 
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Phones, 
bells and 
lanterns no 
less than 
autos, en- 
gines, trac- 
tors—keep 
going long 
and strong 
with Colum- 
bias. 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fahnestock spring-elip bind- 
ing posts, bo extra charge. 
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cover him with phosphorus and turn 
| him loose will scare the other rats 
| away; also that filling their runways 
| with pounded glass will make it un- 
| comfortable for them. 

* & & 

This is fine weather for feeling 
blue. Stop eating so much pork, eat 
more green vegetables and, above all 
things, drink more water, especially 
before breakfast, and you will be 
surprised to find that really the 
weather is not so gloomy after all. 
Do not be discouraged; things cannot 
be worse and must be better. 

* Ok Ok 

Are the children irritable? Perhaps 
it is because they stay up until the 
grown folks go to bed. This is a 
grand month for getting thg little ones 
in the habit of going to bed at6o’clock, 
the five to nine-year-old ones at 7 
o’clock and the older ones not later 
than 8:30. That gives you and your 
husband and the grown boys and 
Lgirls a fine, clear evening of reading, 
and it is not on your conscience that 
the eyes and nerves of the little ones 
are not being rested. 

* * * 


Keep your eyes open for little trees, 
bushes and vines when you are out 
in the woods. It is not too late to 
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7 Buy Your Tires 


f At Factory Prices 


All you need to 

know about the tires 
you buy is how much 
they cost and how 
long they will last. 


BUSKSKN 
Bune nat 


Buckskins are sold direct at prices 
which are the “‘lowest in Amer- 
ica.’ They are cheap in price 





only Hundreds of Buckskin 

users get much more than the 
4000-Mile 
Guarantee 


And of the thousands we sold 
last year only 4-10o0f one per 
cent came back for adjust- 
ment. We pay expressage. 
Write today for details of 
our low-price to car offer 
owners. 
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bring them home. A fence border of 


butterfly weeds would be pretty, if 
you can find them. 
x Ok Ok 
Clean the chicken coop. Dig the 


manure well into the garden, spread- 
ing it thin. Give the hens clean, 
fresh straw in their nests, after wet- 
ting the wood of the nest well with 
kerosene. Put kerosene on the nests 
also. Crude petroleum, with a little 
carbolic acid in it, is better, but some- 
}times it is necessary for us to use 
| what we have on hand. Give the 
| chickens a fine dust bath, but if that 
is not effective, dust them once a 
week, a few times in succession, with 
lice powder (at 25c a box), and when 
the little biddies come out put them 
just as far from the~chicken coop as 
possible. 








x * * 


To start the baby chicks there is 
nothing finer than bread or corn 
meal dried in the oven, mixed with 
hard-boiled eggs, shells and all, and 
run through the meat chopper. A 
little onion, also chopped fine, is very 
good to add to this. In a few days 
start mixing chicken feed to this, 
gradually adding more, until at three 





weeks they are taking chick feed en- 
tirely. Then begin to add more wheat 
and cracked corn. One of the secrets 
of success in feeding is to give the 
greatest variety of feed all the time 
and never make an abrupt change. 
In feeding soft feed or mash follow 
much the same plan, switching off 
gradually to the dry feed and chang- 
ing the shallow pans to deep ones. 
* * * 

Sore head in chickens is caused by 

lice or mites. Touch the heads with 


carbolized vaseline. 
* * * 


Is the summer underwear mended | 


and ready for use? Are the summer 
underclothes, house, school dresses 
and night dresses made? It is much 
easier to do them this month than 
after the warm days come. 
* Ok 
Bring out the boot-jack for rubbers 
and overshoes and put it on the back 
porch. Make some kind of a mud- 
scraper there, too. Have a _ good 
shuck mat at the steps and another 
at the door. 
x ok O* 
Do not kalsomine this month be- 
cause you may all get colds. How- 


ever, do any papering you have 
to do. Paper is very cheap and pret- 
ty, if you avoid big figures and 
stripes. 


kok O* 


Is the old paper on the wall getting 
dirty? Try rubbing the spots with 
bread or cornmeal. 

* ¢ # 


Is a baby coming to your neighbor- | 


hood? If so, use your influence to 
give it a pretty name. There are 
many sweet, sensible names that do 
not suggest cheap novels or ancient 
history. Surely a child deserves a 
pretty name. Violet will + probably 
grow up to be large and black-haired, 
and Ruby a tiny, pale-eyed flaxen- 
haired person, while Launcelot may 
be afraid of a shadow and Percival 
become the neighborhood tough. 
* * * 


Modify the diet a little, introducing 
boiled onions with cream sauce over 
them, canned tomatoes, drained of 
their juice for soup, sprinkled with a 
very little chopped onion and served 
with a dressing. Can the surplus pork 
in glass jars by the three-day method, 
use apple sauce, prunes and corn- 
starch puddings. Substitute corn 
starch for eggs in cake, and use the 
eggs in a light omelet. 

* * x 

Do the children weary of cereals? 

Try adding a few chopped raisins or 


| 
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The best emollient yet discovered 
for burns, sores, cute and skin 
troubles of all sorts. 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Always reliable—an invaluable 
remedy to keep about the house. 
Avoid substitutes. 

Put up in handy glass bottles. At 
Drug and General Stores every- 
where. Send postal for free illus- 
trated booklet full of valuable in- 
formation. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. 
(Consolidated) 
$0 State Street New York City 








Boys’ Blouses, Special 








These 3 Bl , et 
Light Comings, 1 in} $1. 10 


One of the best offers of its kind we have ever 


been able to make, The Blouses are of a quality 
found in most stores at soc each. We will sell them 
only in lots of 3 in one size; 2 in light colorings, 
x in dark effects—our selection. The patterns are 
all neat and pretty and we know you will be 
pleased. Sizes 8 to 25 years. The 3, deliv- 
ered free for gx.10. Can be returned AT ONCE 


4 = 9 and money will be promptly re- 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 


















Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- _, 
bors and home use with a a 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate 

Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
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dates a few minutes before removing | 


from the fire. 
* * + 
Children sleep with knees up some- 
times. If they do, buy some eider- 
down and make sleeping shoes that 
come up over the knee. The children 
usually curl up in an effort to keep 
the feet warm. 
x oe x 
Keep the fire bright, the feet dry, | 
plenty of good reading matter at 
hand, the lamps clean and full, a com- 
fortable big chair for the man of the | 
house, and flowers in the window. 
* OK x 
Keep the flowers from freezing. 
you have no better way, lay several 
thicknesses of paper on the floor un- 


der the table, set the flowers on them | 


and cover the table well with quilts, 
letting them come down to the floor. 
* *x os 
Is anyone sick in the neighbor- 
hood? Lend a hand, but do not go 
into the sickroom unless you are 
needed. It is not the time to be so- 
ciable. 
* ok 


Have a quilting or a carding bee. If 


you do not want to, have a party any- | 
Play some kind of a game, | 


way. 


| 
If | 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C. 








Large, Luscious Ones 


gre kind you can grow 
from Allen’s Plants will 











Tries will succeed in 
the garden, in the young 
orchard, in the field---wher- 
ever other crops will grow, Our 
1917 Book of Berries tells how. 
Write today for “ge ry 


THE W. N CO. 
121 Market Si. Sain Salisbury, Md. 


GETAFEATHER 


140-1b. bed, 16-Ib. pair say, 
illows, 1 pair full size 
blankets, 1 full size 
counterpane retail value 
$20. Reduced to $9.92. 
25-lb. bed $5.50; 30-lb. 
bed $5.25; 36-lb. bed $7.25; 
40-lb. bed $8. 6-1b. pillows 
#1 pair, New feathers, 
best ticking. Mail money = 
order now orwrite forcatalog. 
SAMITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 500, Charlotte, N.C, 
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this wholly visible(42 key)sin- 
gleshifttypewriter,ftoryour 
‘own, if you will show it to 
your friends and let them see 
erein it excels other 

















a 
that. By post card or letter simply say, "Mail Peters. 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. M688 » CHICAGO, ILL. 





| Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Pretty Spring Waists 











8233—Ladies’ 








Waist.—Cut 


sizes 36 t 


in 

















measure, Long or short sleeves nay be t 

8219—Ladies’ Kimono Waist.—Cut in sizes 306 and 40 
inches bust measure, The waist oses ¢ e back 
and is made with front and back piustrons. 

8264— Ladies’ Tucked Waist.—Cut in sizes 54 to 40 inches 
bust reasure SH waist close t the back rd 
may have the neck in round or square outline 

$271—Ladies’ Waist.——Cut in sizes 86 to 42 inche bust 
measure. Any of the pretty striped materials can be 
used t lake his wa with the collar and cuffs of 
pial erial 

Price ¢ ch pattern 19 cents. 
Add = Pattern Departmen I i gress Pat r 
dominoes, authors, or any of the not the and half-inches paint- 


splendid ones to be purchased at a 
ten-cent store. 
* ok Ok 

At supper time have pimento or on- 
ion sandwiches, with plenty of beef 
loaf or fried chicken. This gets the 
guests home in time to put the chil- 
dren to bed early. 


* * cS 


If it is cold and you want a real 


spree. oyster soup, sandwiches and 
coffee are splendid. 





Some Small Helps in Sewing 


IT out on the porch or in the yard 
as often as possible when sewing. 
Be sure to have good light. When 
sewing by lamplight, sit so that the 
light will fail over the left shoulder. 
When one has much darning or 
mending to do, the task is often less 
irksome if two or three neighbors 
get together and sew. A_ weekly 
neighborhood darning hour is-a fine 
thing. 

The sewing machine should be plac- 
ed so that the one sewing, will have 
plenty of light and also plenty of 
fresh air. : 

If you must face the light, wear a 
student’s eye shield; they cost only 
ten cents. 

A good way to thread a machine 
needle is to lay a piece of pure white 
cloth or paper under the needle, and 
the reflection from it shows where 
the eye of the needle is. 


One can 
then thread it very quickly. 
Have the upper right-hand ma» 


chine dgawer empty, to use for clip- 
pings and basting threads as you re- 
move them. 

A small pincushion attached to the 
machine in some convenient place, 
filled with pins and needles, threaded 


with a knot at end of thread, will 
Save time; children can do this. 

It is a good plan to have a small 
eottle for holding broken needles 


and pins. without points. 

Keep a small whetstone in the 
sewing machine drawer, and when 
the needles become blunted, sharpen 
and use; do not throw them away. 

If you are very stout or object to 
stooping, tie a piece of baby ribbon 
two yards long, on a magnet and 
place in the sewing basket. You will 
be able to get your scissors or nee- 
dies that have fallen on the floor 
without stooping. A magnet will also 
help you locate a 


a needle which you 
have lost on the floor. 
If you have not a cutting 


table, 
half yards of white 
table oilcloth, one and a half yards 
wide, and lay this on the dining- 
room table right over table cloth and 
all, with the “shiny” side up, and you 
have an ideal surface to cut on. 

’ If you have a sewing table that has 


buy one and a 


a 


2 


inches 
Of it, 4 

along the ed 
of 


ed brass-headed tacks 
the table to show 
one-quarter, one-half, 
three-quarters, and one yard, as ona 
dry goods counter. 

Often it is necessary to rip off but- 
tons and sew them on again every 
time garment laundered. It is 
easier and quicker to use tiny safe- 
ty-pins to hold in place buttons 
having shanks; the pins are invisible 
and stronger than thread. 

When the riveted buttons on over- 
alls pull out, replace by cutting but- 
tons from an old pair, 


ot 





distances 


a is 


leaving at- 


tached a piece of cloth one and one- | 
Slip the button | 


half inches square. 
through the hole, where the other 
button pulled out, which leaves the 
patch on the wrong side. Stitch twice 
around the patch with the machine 
or by hand. The edges of the patch 
need not be turned in. 

After you cut the buttonholes, sew 
around them near the edge with the 
sewing machine. This will prevent 
pulling out. 

Another way is to mark the but- 
tonhole with a thread, then work it 
completely before cutting. In this 
way you will have a much evener 
buttonhole and it will not ravel. This 
is especially suited to cotton crepes. 

When making buttonholes on thin 
material, baste a strip of fine linen 
securely on the wrong side and make 
buttonhole through both materials. 
When done, cut away the linen close 
to buttonhole. 

If ravelings of the goods are used 
in darning, a rent may be more neat- 
ly mended than if silk or thread is 
used. 

When darning fine underwear, 
place a piece of net under the hole 
and darn back and forth through the 


meshes. This will make the darning 
more substantial. 
In mending a glove, use silk or 


cotton thread as nearly as possible 
the color of the glove. Sew all around 
the torn place with a_ buttonhole 
stitch, not too fine, then put needle 
through each stitch on opposite 
sides and draw together. 

In mending kid gloves cotton holds 
better than silk thread. 

When making up washable mate- 
rial, sew a piece of the fabric on an 
out of the way seam. This will be of 
value in repairing as the piece will 
fade with the garment. 

In fitting any kind of a waist, pin 
the waist line into the correct posi- 
tion and then fit up towards the 
shoulder. This is much easier and 
more satisfactory than the custom- 
ary way of fitting the shoulder first. 





SOME RAISER 
Son—‘“‘Dad, what does a ‘gentleman farm- 
raise?” 
Dad—‘‘His 
change. 


er’ 


hat mostly, I reckon,’’—Ex- 
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Your Bath — 


OUR bath should be a distinct pleasure instead 


of a part of the day’s routine. The soap makes 
all the difference. 


Vereen 


Ivory Soap lathers so freely and feels so mild you can take great 
handfuls of the bubbling lively suds and rub them into the pores. 


This is far different from rubbing soap on a wash cloth and passing 
it over the skin. You enjoy not merely the cleansing effect of the 
pure white soap and the clear sparkling water combined in the 
millions of minute bubbles but also the refreshing action of a 
thorough massage. 


WUREENTHET HY 


Afterwards, the smooth Ivory lather can be rinsed out as easily as 
it is rubbed in. Every particle of the soap is loosened and dissolved 
immediately, leaving the pores clean in the strictest sense. 





The rubdown can be as brisk as you wish because no part of the 
skin is made sore or sensitive by the soap. And last but not least, 
from the time you step into the tub, the floating cake is right at 
hand and in sight. 
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IVORY SOAP Efzil 993% PURE 
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BLUE BUCKLE 


UNION MADE 


Overalls. 
"Strong all Over 


Buy your overalls as you would hire a man to work 
for you. Look for strength, endurance — ability to stand 
long, hard hours on the job. 

You will find these qualities in Blue Buckle Overalls: 
sturdy Indigo blue cloth that resists wear and washing; 
double strength seams where the pull comes; cut full for 
ease and freedom— overalls for husky, hard-working men. 


} Buy them at your own store— $1.50 per garment 


Be sure you see the Big Blue Buckle Trade Mark. It 
is the guarantee that protects you against imitations. 


JOBBERS’ OVERALL CO., Lynchburg, Virginia 























Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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EVEN A. M.—BIG 
BEN at his best — 
opening little folks’ 

eyes —there’s a race to 
hush him—a pillow bat- 
tle— merry laughter — 
and mother to tidy the 
kiddies for school. 

For the rising generation 
there’s no better get-up. Big 
Ben’s little men bubble health 
and cheer, and they feel as big 
as Daddy with a clock, all 
their own. 

He gets ’em to school long 
before the last gong and this 
habit lingers when the chil- 
Gren grow up. 

You'll like Big Ben face to 
face. He’s seven inches tall, 
spunky, neighborly — down- 
right good. 

At your jeweler’s, $2.50 in 
the United States, $3.50 in 
Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler 
doesn’t stock him. 


Western. Clock Co. 


La Salle, Ill., U. S. A. Makers of Westclox 
Other Westclox. Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Bingo, 








America, Sleep-Meter, Lookout and Ironclad 
Our 


Get Special Nise 


And Freight Paid Prices On 


ROOFING 


Don’t buy a foot of roofing—don' promise 
to buy any—until you see how ah y- money we 
ean save you. Just write and say ‘‘Send Special 
Offer.’’ e’ll quote you rock-bottom prices, and 
- freight > our station on one roll essay 

sas y roofing is well-known 
over the fend for its Sees and long-wear- 


ing qualities It’s the fam 
PREPARED 


“ASTEROID” roorine 


FIREPROOF 


Guaranteed to last for 10 years and guaranteed 
aa fireloss. Positively cuts dows hi insurance 

So pliable and resilient it accomodate: 
self t to all Vinds of weather. Is made of ge 
asphalt with a base of pure wool felt. mtains 
nocoal tar. Has smooth surface, the sepeesance 
of rich. grain leather. Comes i in 1,2 and 8 ply. 


ment fr 
SEN D NOW "Get our Iron-clad Money- 
Back Guarantee and Low 
Prices. Remember we Bey thefreight. Write for 
Book end Samples ° e@ can save you 
a only a meatal to find out. Write! 

TH ‘OTT ROOFING & MFG. CO. 

324-374 ‘Calvert Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














[3QE66 ncubator$ 
and Brooder *3" 


For 
tf Ordered Together. bh ht paid 
P ] east of Rockies. Hot w aa ep 
} ter copper tanks, double wate. 
dead air space, double glass’ 
4 4 doors, all set up complete, or 
cubator and Brooder $12.75. / 
yaae c patalogue describing fiouat 
for it TO or order direct. 


Misconsin Ra od Co., Box 122 Resin Wis. 













The Hoosier Poultry Farm 


Has stock and E 
different variet'« 
and water fowls end 2c stamp for cat- 
alog. Mention this paper when writing. 
Address J. R Scircle, Waveland, tnd. 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 














SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna has fully recovec-d from her 
injuries, received in the automobile acciient, 
ana during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter-in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew's nephew, Jamie, was kidnip- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hopeless as to the future. Know- 
ing something of Pollyanna’s reputation for 
“being giad"’ Mrs. Carew takes her in charge 








on the condition that she can stay. only 89 
long as she doesn't preach. Without doing 
what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Po:lvyanna 
persuades her to open the unused rooms of 
her elegant home, raise the shaces, dress 
herself in beautiful clothes and jewels and 
occupy the family pew at church services. 
Pollyanna visits the Boston VPublic Garden 
alone and toere talks with a man who calis 
himself “an old duffer,"’ and a lovely dis- 
couraged girl. Pollyanna loses her way, and 
is taken home by Jerry, a little newsboy. 


Pollyanna goes often to the park to feed the 


squirrels cnd birds ai/d there again meets 
Jerry and his little friend “Jamie,” and is 
convinced that he is Mrs. Carew's lost ne- 
phew. 


CHAPTER 1X—(Continued) 


AMIE, turning his wandering eyes 
from Mrs. Carew’s face, suddenly 
awoke to his duties as host. 


“Wasn't you good to come!” he 
said to Pollyanna, gratefully. “How’s 
Sir Lancelot? Do you ever go to 
feed him now?” Then, as Pollyanna 


did not answer at once, he hurried 
on, his eyes going from her face to 
the somewhat battered pink in a 


broken-necked bottle in the window. 
“Did you see my posy? Jerry found 


it. Somebody dropped it and he 
picked it up. Ain’t it pretty? And 
it smells a little.” 

But Pollyanna did not seem even 
to have heard him. She was still 
gazing, wide-eyed about the room, 
clasping and unclasping her hands 


eet een 


‘But I don’t see how you can ever 
ie the game here at all, Jamie,” 
she faltered. “I didn’t suppose there 
could be anywhere such a perfectly 
awful place to live,” she shuddered. 

“Ho!” scoffed Jamie, valiantly. 
“You'd oughter see the Pikes’ down- 
' stairs. Theirs is a whole lot worse’n 
this. You don’t know what a lot of 
nice things there is about this room. 
Why, we get the sun in that winder 
| there for ’most two hours every day, 
when it shines. And if you get. real 
near it you can see a whole lot of 
sky from it. If we could only keep 
the room !—but you see we’ve got to 
leave, we’re afraid. And that’s what’s 
worrin’ us.” . 

“Leave!” 

“Yes. We got behind on the rent 
—mumsey bein’ sick so, and not 
earnin’ anythin’.” In spite of a cou- 
rageousl cheerful smile, Jamie’s 
voice shbok. “Mis’ Dolan down- 
stairs—the woman what keeps my 
wheel chair for me, you know—is 
helpin’ us out this week. But of 
course she can’t do it always, and 
then we'll have to go—if Jerry don’t 








strike it rich, or somethin’.” 

“Oh, but can’t we began Polly- 
anna. 

She stopped short. Mrs. Carew 


had risen to her feet abruptly with a 
hurried: 

“Come, Pollyanna, we must go.” 
Then to the woman she turned wear- 
ily. “You won’t have to leave. I'll 
send you money and food at once, 
and I’ll mention your case to one of 
the charity or ganizations in which I 
am interested, and they will—” 





In surprise she ceased speaking. 
The bent little figure of the woman 
Sao had drawn itself almost 
erect. Mrs. Murphy’s cheeks were 
| flushed. Her eyes showed a smould- 
ering fire. 

“Thank you, no, Mrs. Carew,” she 
said tremulously, but proudly. “We’re 
poor—God knows; but we ain’t char- 
ity folks.” 

“Nonsense!” cried 
sharply. “You're letting 
down-stairs help you. 
‘50. 

“IT know; but that ain’t charity,” 
persisted the woman, still tremul- 
ously. “Mrs. Dolan is my friend. She 
| knows I’d do her a good turn just 
as quick—I have done ’em for her 
in times past. Help from friends 


Mrs. Carew, 
the woman 
This boy said 


ain’t charity. They care; and that— 
that makes a difference. We wa’n’t 
always as we are now, you see; and 
that makes it hurt all the more—all 
this. Thank vou; but we couldn’t 
take—your meney.” 

Mrs. Carew frowned angrily. It 


had been a most disappo inting, heart- 
breaking, exhausting hour for her. 
Never a patient woman, she was ex- 
asperated now, besides being utterly 
tired out. 


“Very well, just as you please,” she 
said coldly. Then, with vague irri- 
tation she added: “But why don’t 
you go to your jandlord and insist 


that he make you even decently com- 
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Biggest Hatches 


fortable while you do stay? Surely 
you're entitled to something besides 
broken windows stuffed with rags 
and papers! And those stairs that I 
came up are positively dangerous.” 

Mrs. Murphy sighed in a discour- 
aged way. ‘Her twisted little figure 
had fallen back into its old hope- 
lessness. 

“We have tried to have something 
done, but it’s never amounted to any- | 
thing. We never see anybody but 
the agent, of course; and he says 
the rents are too low for the owner 
to put out any ore money on re- 
Pairs.” 


“Nonsense!” snapped Mrs. Carew, 
with all the sharpness of a nervous, 
distraught woman who has at last 
found an outlet for her exasperation. 
“It’s shameful! What’s more, I 
think it’s a clear case of violation of 
the law;—those stairs are, certainly. 
I shall make it my business to see 
that he’s brought to terms. What is 
the name of the agent, and who is 
the owner of this delectable estab- 
lishment?” 

“IT don’t know 
owner, madam; 
Dodge.” 

“Dodge!” Mrs. Carew 
sharply, an odd look on her 
“You don’t mean—Henry Dodge? 


the name of the 
but the agent is Mr. 


turned 
face. 
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“Yes, madam. His name is Henry, 
I think.” 
A flood of color swept into Mrs. 


Carew’s face, then receded, leaving it 
whiter than before. 

“Very well, I—I'll attend to it,” 
she murmured, in a half-stifled voice, 
turning away. “Come, Pollyanna, we 
must go now.” 

Over at the bed Pollyanna was 
bidding Jamie a tearful good-by. 

“But I’ll come again. I’H come real 
soon,” she promised brightly, as she 
hurried through the door after Mrs. 
Carew. . 

Not until they had picked their 
precarious way down the three long 
flights of stairs and through the jab- 
bering, gesticulating crowd of men, 
women, and children that surround- 
ed the scowling Perkins and the 
limousine, did Pollyanna speak again. 
But then she scarcely waited for the 
irate chauffeur to slam the door up- 
on them before she pleaded: 

“Dear Mrs. Carew, please, 
say that it was Jamie! Oh, it would 
be so nice for him to be Jamie.” 

“But he isn’t 

“O dear! 

There was a 
Mrs. Carew 
her hands. 

“No, I’m not 
tragedy of it,’ 


Jamie!” 
” 


sure? 


pause, then 
face with 


Are you 
moment’s 
covered her 


that’s the 
“T don’t 


sure—and 
she moaned. 


think he is; I’m almost positive he 
isn’t. But, of course, there is a 
chance—and that’s what’s_ killing 
me.” 

“Then can’t * you just think he’s 
Jamie,” begged Pollyanna, “and play 
he was? Then you could take him 
home, and—” But Mrs. Carew turn- 


ed fiercely. 


“Take that boy into my home when 
he wasn’t Jamie? Never, Pollyanna! 
I couldn’t.” 

“But if you can’t help Jamie, I 
should think you’d be so glad there 
was some one like him you could 
help,” urged Pollyanna, tremulously. 
“What if your Jamie was like ‘this 


(Continued on page 35, this issue) 
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Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you will gct with 
amy Hatching Outfit—and Ican prove 
“it. The wholestoryisin my big Book 
Hatching Facts’’ incolors—sentFree, 
mwrite forit. It gives short cuts to 
& Poultry Success—what todoand how 
me todoit. Start cne of these wonderful Prize 
Winning Incubators maktng money for you. 


Over 524,000 Satisfied Users 


oR Egé Size 

World’s Champion 
Belle City Incubator 
Hot-water— Double-wailed ——C opper 
Tank — Self-Rezuiating. The Prize 
Winning World’s Champion Model 
—same as used by Uncle Sam—leading Agr’ 
Colleges—America’s most Successful Poultry 
Raisers. When ordered with my $4.85 
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antees satisfaction 
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DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON 


LET ME INSURE 


YOUR SUCCESS WITH POULTRY 


My world-famous high-quality incu- 
bators and brooders and my 20 Free 
Poultry Lessons make success easy 
and sure for you! Lessons given free 
to every purchaser of a 


“SUC GESSFUL’”" lncabetor 


Backed by 22 years of big successes and strongest 
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ook and prices. ‘*Proper C 
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A Taik to Fathers About What 
Qualities Make a Happy Home 
HREE of the sweetest words in 
the English language are home, 

mother, and heaven. One reason why 

we appreciate the word “heaven” so 
much is because it is the future home. 

We think of it as a place of rest and 

beauty. These are characteristics 

that mark a true home. 

There are several things that are 
essential to a well organized and hap- 
There must needs be 
The father and 
the mother may never be able to see 
everything alike, I don’t believe they 
ever do, but each must be willing to 
compromise. If each one determines 


. to have his or her way every time 


there will arise discord and dissatis- 
faction. The children will catch the 
same spirit. Each one will, uncon- 
sciously seek to get into an atmos- 
phere more congenial; the father pre- 
fering the corner store, the mother 
the neighbors’ homes, the boys the 
streets, and sometimes the saloon, 
and the daughters places of amuse- 
ment. 

Each member of the family should 
enter into the plans, pleasures, and 
also the troubles of the others. The 
father who hasn’t time to enjoy the 
things that most concern his boys and 
impatiently frowns when they tell 
him of their games, soon loses his 
grip on his boys and becomes to them 
“the old man” or “the boss.” The 
father who takes time to be a com- 
panion to his boys soon has them 
where they prefer being at home in 
the evenings to the streets with “the 
boys.” Some mothers are so busy 
about their work or trifles that they 
allow the children to drift away from 
their influence, and after a while won- 
der why “my boy or my girl is not a 
comfort to me.’ The home is a con- 
venience—a stopping place. 

In every true home there must 
needs be love Love is the keynote to 
happiness. Home should be well or- 
ganized and well regulated. No home 
is successful where there is a lack of 
authority. It should be a Christian 
home. The father should gather his 
family about him and after reading 
the Bible should ask God’s blessings 
upon them. 

The parent should see after the lit- 
erature that enters his home. There 
is nothing that shapes the destiny and 
character of young people like the fit- 
erature they read. If a parent has to 
deny himself other things to place 
good literature in the hands of his 
children, it is money well spent. 

Give thought to the amusements in 
the home and have such as would be 
uplifting and helpful. Some things 
have started in a parlor that have 
been the wreck of many young men; 
some drunkards took their first drink 
—a drink of wine, in some young 
lady’s parlor. 

It may be a humble little cottage, 
but there is no place like home, if we 
are all patient, gentle, kind and for- 
giving. One of the _ tenderest 
thoughts in the hearts of many a per- 


_son out in the world is that old home 


back yonder, where mother sang, 
“Jesus Lover of my Soul,” as she went 
about her work, taught him at the 
close of the day to say, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” and then tucked the 
cover around him in his little bed. 
REV. CLEM T. IVEY, 
Barnesville, Ga. 





Well-earned Happiness 
PRING is drawing near and every- 
thing seems to be filled with new 


life, for the birds have come back to 
my garden. I love the birds that sing 
about my door and I teach my boys 
not to kill them. I am spending all 
the warm days in the garden. It gives 
me endurance for the hot weeks that 
follow. My cabbage, onions and let- 
tuce, planted in the fall, are fine. I 
have 2,000 cabbage plants set the 15th 
of December. I have a strawberry 
patch. I have half of them plowed 
up and reset in September. Last year 
I had ripe berries from the 20th of 


April until the 22nd of October. My 
garden is never without vegetables 
and my yard has not been without 
flowers this winter. We have roses, 
violets, pansies and enough honey- 
suckle all winter. The green grass 
and evergreens all help to make home 
look cheerful. 

While it is cold and wet and I can- 
not be out I am very busy making 
clothes for summer, because then 
there are vegetables and fruit to can. 
I have my jars and rubbers ready 
now. We are enjoying peaches today 
that I canned in 1912. 

My chickens, hatched the first of 
February, are growing fast. I am not 
neglecting the house; one of the girls 
and myself gave the porch floors and 


doorsteps a new coat of paint, and } 


the parlor, hall, one room and the 
kitchen furniture, a coat of varnish, 
also the cook table a new white oil- 
cloth. 


I never wait until I need a thing be- 
fore I buy, but I keep a pencil and 
paper handy and write down any- 
thing that I will need soon. Another 
great help is through my children, 
who are interested in anything I do. 
My two little girls are four and six, 
can set onions in a row as well as I. 
I let them have some for their own 
in summer and they love to gather 
tomatoes and beans off their vines | 
and will hoe them every day. 

If you want your neighbors to have | 
painted houses, good gardens and 
green yards have them yourself and 
pthers will follow. And _ certainly 
they will if they read The Progress- 
ive Farmer, for no one can read it 
and not progress. 

MRS. W. H. BUTLER, 

Walhalla, S. C. 





Comment.—Here is a letter that is 
real inspiration. I wonder how many 


“there are of us who can give a record 


of such good use of her time. It 
means much in health and happiness 
to utilize the dull days for sewing and 
to spend the sunshiny days of spring 
and fall among the lovely plants and 
birds. 


The “Tidy Barrel” as a Mother’s 
Aid 
~~ children are orderly,” said 
a friend to the minister’s wife, 
as she observed the,small seven-year 
son of the house hang up coat and 
cap and place his books on the table. 
“Yes, perhaps so. It has been a 
struggle to get them so—and there 
are frequent lapses,” she added. 
“But how did you get them to hang 
up coats and caps and put books and 
toys away like that?” 





“A young minister’s wife with her 
little family has no time nor money 
to spare—as for me, I had as little ex- 
cess of strength as of time or money. 
I could manage the actual work, but 
the continual round of picking up 
was a little more than I could bear. 
It sapped the vitality that should 
have gone into good nature. 


“One day, quickly clearing the floor 
for advancing company, I threw ev- 
erything that littered the floor, ta- 
bles and chairs into a convenient 
barrel under the front stairs, from 
my husband’s overcoat to the chil- 
dren’s books and toys. The howl of 
protest later convinced me that it 
was a good scheme and it has now 
been a custom for sixteen years. I 
try not to be arbitrary and to have 
plenty of hooks, shoe boxes and book 
shelves. Every member of the fam- 
ily has his and her own place for 
clothes, books and personal treas- 
ures. And the sooner you begin the 
easier it is,” she added impressively. 

“You’re making good husbands for 
some girls,” said the visitor as she 
arose. 


“And good wives for some boys, 
too, I hope,” was the response, “the 
freer we are from the non-essentials 
and the more time we have for the 
essentials of living, the better men 
and women shall we produce.” 











A Handbook of Hospitality 


For Town and Country 


Easy Entertaining 


Living On a Little 


and thoro method......... 





’ PRACTICAL BOOKS 


By FLORENCE HOWE HALL 
A book that will render more easy 
the duties of host and hostess.. Net $1.50 


The Kindergarten in the Home 
By CARRIE 8. NEWMAN 
A book for parents and for all interested in child train- 


WS Scviccmeceswecwes’s sews Cod VONS AW oUt eae TESTES 604 Kk Net $1.50 


By CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON 
Of invaluable aid to the housekeeper................... Net $1.25 


By CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON 
A most valuable volume of practical hints to young 
people on living within their means................. Net $1.25 


Practical Sewing and Dressmaking 
By SARA MAY ALLINGTON 
This book presents a course in nes by a simple 


Fairs and Fetes: What to Do we What to Sell 
By CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON 
This book is replete with new ideas and suggestions 
for fairs and bazaars for all seasons of the year...... Net $1.35 
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Seed That’s Fit For Planting 





Our 1917 Catalog is now ready for mail- 
ing and we want you to have it. It de- 
scribes and prices al! seed for the Farm, 
Field and Garden, inclading Watermelon Seed, 
Cow peas, Soja and Velvet Beans, Peanuts, 
Potatoes, Chufas, and Artichokes, Improved 
Seed Corn, Seed for Forage Crops, Clover, 
Grasses, etc. 


CURRY-ARRINGTON CO. 
Box 136 ROME, GA 









XOOFING 


Fireproof, weatherproof, strong, rigid, durable—specially 
adapted to the construction of farm buildings. Formed from 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets are the most satisfactory, rust-resistant sheets obtainable foe Roof. 
ing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Cisterns and a 


posed sheet metal work. Look for the 


ex 
Keystone added below regular Apollo brand—it indicates that Keystone Copper oe is used, 


Demand the genuine—acce 





pt no substitute.. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Our free booke 
let ‘‘Better Buildings’’ contains building plans and valuableinformation. Send for copy today, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Writer on ten 

days’ Free Trial. 

Or, Rent this @ 

Underwood "“@ 
‘6months’ rentto apply 
on purchase price. Buy 
on easy paymentsat less Than 
manufacturer's price. Ask for Specia Ofer Ko. 
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Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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¥ Nomination 
Form 


FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CEUB. 


Cros the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
n The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 
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No Plates to Lose 


planter complete in itself. 





Opener plow can be regu- 
fated to cut from & to 6 
inches deep. Distinctive ~@ 
feature. 


Changed Instantly to Plant Any Seed 


The Universal Planter answers the needs of the farmer fora 
It was given first premium and di- 


ploma at the North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia State Fairs. In this 
planter there are no parts to be detached—to get lost. 
work—without delay. 
The hopper of the Universal has two compartments There are no plates to 
change which might be lost. The Universal can be adjusted instantly to plant 
different kinds of seed by the use of a screw driver. 


It is always ready for 


For cotton we use force feed. Gravity feed is used for corn, peas, beans and 
other small grain. No danger of bruising seed. 


The opener plow sweeps lumps and ——— throwing them into the mid- 


es. It leaves a smooth V-shape 
furrow into which seed drop. The 
opener is adjustable so as to cut 
furrows from 2 to 6 inches deep. 
Seed can be planted to depths suit- 


able to weather and soil conditions—an ex- 
clusive, patented feature no other planters 


possess. 


With the Universal seed can be planted at nearly 


any distance apart desired—12, 16, 24 and 


48 inches. 


Any number seed can be planted in a hill. : 

Instead of a packing roller the Universal has an adjust- 

able drag which draws earth into the furrow, covering 
seed, and packing to suit conditions. 

Sold On a Guarantee ; 

f) We guarentee the Universal to do all that we claim. or your 

money refunded. Write for full information end get the 
ig name of a dealer who can supply you. 


Virginia-Carolina Hardware Co., © 


Richmond, 


bd 
Virginia 











anxious to buy. 


country food-stuffs. 
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DELIVERY WAGON 


Let the SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 
be your delivery wagon. We bridge the distance between 
you and the nearest City market, delivering your products 
at the door-step of the City Dealers and Consumers who are 


Your surplus vegetables, fruits, eggs and poultry shipped to the 
City market by SOUTHERN EXPRESS will bring good profits. 
List your name now in our Market Bulletin, which is scanned 

carefully by City Dealers and Consumers in search of fresh 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


“Serve the Public’’ 


qa) 

















but net you 
real money. 

Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
have been making good machinery for nearly 
fifty years and can fillyour wants. Write today. 
We can make you liberal terms. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 








The Lumber Question 


can be settled for ali time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Saw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 

Your Neighbors 
all need lumber. 
this outfit you can saw 
«, for them—not only mak- 
ing it pay for your mill, 
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DIGGS & BEADLES 





TESTED 


SEEDS 


We are headquarters for 
Garden, Farm and Flower 
Seeds of high Tested Qual- 
ity. Also Poultry Foods 
and Supplies. Incubators 
and Brooders. 

Ask for our new catalogue 
with prices. 











Seed Merchants, 
3s 





DIGGS & BEADLES 


Richmond, Va. 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


IN LOCAL UNIONS 
MARCH 
1. How Can We Develop Better 
Plans for Marketing Poultry, Eggs, 
Butter, Vegetables, and Fruits This 


Year? How Will Parcel Post 
Help? 








2. Debate on Selected Subject. 


WITH THE LOCAL UNIONS IN 
MARCH 


Make Plans Now fer Codperative 
Purchase of Seeds and Machinery 
and for Joining in Doing Farm 
Work 


OW that the winter is over and 

the springtime is here, the Local 
Unions should plan a systematic cam- 
| paign for the remainder of the year. 
There are many 
lines of activity 
open where you 
may exercise your 
powers. One of 
these is in plan- 
ning for coop- 
erative buying of 
farm machinery. If 
you need a corn 
planter, a drill for 














MR. WRIGHT 


sowing your 
|spring oats, a harrow, or any- 
'thing of this nature which you 


| really need and feel that you cannot 
, well afford, can you not think of some 
|friend or neighbor who might need 
| the very things which you want, and 
who, like you, feels that he cannot 
well afford the expenditure just at 
this time? If so, can you not get to- 
| gether and buy the necessary articles 
jointly? I have known instances 
where even three and four small one- 
| horse farmers have bought farm ma- 
| chinery in this way, and always much 
to the advantage of all concerned. 
* * x 


Then, again, in case you have but 
one horse and feel that your spring 
plowing cannot be successfully done 
with one horse, can you not arrange 
with your neighbor who is in like 
circumstances, to get his horse until 
your plowing has been done, and then 
to let him have yours until his has 
been finished? This plan is in suc- 
cessful operation in many places, and 
has almost without a single exception 
proved highly satisfactory to the par- 
ties concerned. It is universally con- 
ceded that in order to obtain the 
most satisfactory results from the 
soil we must at least break our land 
with nothing less than a two-horse 
plow. The plan suggested above 
| meets the needs of the small farmer 
in that it gives him the benefit of a 
team with but the cost of one horse. 

——* * 

Now is the time to make your or- 
ders for spring planting. Canvass 
your Local Union to see what may be 
done along the line of codperative 
buying of farm and garden seeds. 
There is scarcely a member of your 
Local who will not want to buy some- 
thing in this line. By combining 
your orders and having them come 
in one name, you not only get a re- 
duction in freight rates, but you get 
the additional advantage of securing 
cheaper prices. 

x *k * 





As the nights grow shorter do not 
i think that you cannot keep up the 
meetings of your Local Unions. It is 
just as necessary to meet regularly 
during the spring and summer months 
as it is during the fall and winter 
months. In this connection it is 
well to say that in order to keep 
the interest of the members alive, and 
to secure their prompt-.and regular 
attendance upon the meetings of your 
Local Union. »ou must make it worth 





their while to attend. Always have 
some live topic for discussion. Read 
the list suggested by the National 
Farmers’ Union and printed on this 
page every week. Give the mem- 
bers something to think about during 
the week. Discuss matters which per- 
tain to the educational, social and 
religious development of your com- 
munity. 
* * x 

Another thing must not be neglect- 
ed. It is too often the case in the ru- 
ral districts especially that as the 
nights grow shorter the people do not 
read much during the evening. It 
would be well to have your Local ap- 
point a committee whose duty it 
would be to recommend a suitable 
course of reading for the spring and 
summer months. Every member 
should be encouraged to take this. 
reading course. It goes without say- 
ing that The Progressive Farmer 
should be included in this course of 
suggested reading. C.. Ga". 





How Credit Unions Save Money 


Now is the time to appoint a credit 

union committee to purchase fer- 
tilizer for the members. It should be 
recalled that last year one credit un- 
ion saved its members $570 in pur- 
chasing 58% tons of fertilizer, and an- 
other credit union saved $667.73 in 
buying 114.3 tons. So much money 
the members of these two credit un- 
ions alone would have lost had they 
paid the usual time prices. Fifty six 
per cent of ail the resources of the 
credit unions of the state last year 
was loaned to help members purchase 
fertilizer and 27 péP™eent for stock 
and other farm supplies. 

The treasurer of each credit union 
should make a canvass of members to 
find out how much each desires to 
purchase, how much he may pay in 
cash, and how much he will need to 
borrow. Prices may be secured from 
local markets or from fertilizer com- 
panies who make a practice of selling 
direct to farmers’ organizations. Both 
the cash and the time price should be 
obtained on the whole amount. Then 
arrangements should be made with 
the bank with which the credit union 
does business to borrow whatever 
money is needed to advance for the 
members in addition to what the 
credit union can lend from its own 
funds, No money should be advanced 
to any member except upon endorse- 
ment or other security approved by 
the credit committee. 

The slogan all over the state should 
be: “Organize to buy for cash; cash 
gains entrance into the cheapest mar- 
ket. Coéperate and buy in large 
quantities, so as to get a quantity 
price.” 

The Federal Trade Commission 
finds it is only time prices for fertili- 
zer which are excessive. A credit un- 
ion helps to free its members from 
time prices and to buy as cheaply as 
anyone. It makes short time loans to 
members only.’ The interest rate is 6 
per cent. Loans aregranted for from 
sixmonthstoayear. All forms, by-laws 
and literature and an organizer are 
furnished free of charge. Address the 
undersigned for full information. 

At an annual meeting of one of our 
credit unions a tenant arose and 
showed an itemized statement of 
what he had spent the $150 for, which 
the credit union had loaned him. The 
credit union did not give the tenant 
$150 in one sum, but in small amounts 
from time to time as he needed to 
purchase supplies. The tenant show- 
ed the time and cash price of each 
item purchased. By paying cash he 
had saved $45 on his $150 worth of 
supplies, or 30 per cent. He further 
stated that this was the first year that 
he had ever broke a little better than 
even. 

Another tenant stated that by the 
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credit union furnishing him cash, he 
had enough left to carry him another 
year. Thus the credit union leads the 
way to freedom for every tenant. 
WM. R. CAMP, 
State Organizer of Credit Unions. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


Good, Capable Officials Make This 
Local Succeed 


OCAL Union No. 1698 was organ- 

ized about eighteen months ago 
and now has ninety members. The 
membership is rapidly increasing and 
our Union bids fair to become one of 
the largest as well as one of the most 
progressive in this state. 

We attribute our great success to 
our most beloved officials who are 





‘men of sterling qualities and upright 





character—and this of course is es- 
sential to the upbuilding and mainte- 
nance of any enterprise. These men 
are always on the alert for anything 
that is for the betterment of our Un- 
ion, and take advantage of every op- 
portunity that presents itself for the 
uplifting of our cause. Therefore, they 
have gained the love, respect, and ad- 
miration of all their fellow members, 
and by working with them we have 
gained success. 

From a financial standpoint our Un- 
ion is doing much by coéperation. By 
buying feed, flour, fertilizer, etc. by 
the car we get it at reduced prices. 
We are now planning to build a large 
warehouse for storage purposes and 
this will make easier the handling of 
carlot shipments. 

One of the greatest things our Un- 
ion has accomplished is the bringing 
together of the people of the com- 
munity. Our members are bound to- 
gether with an unbreakable chain of 
brotherly love and we can proudly 
say that we have never lost a member 
since the organization of our Union. 

E. H. HARTMAN. 

N. Chattanooga, Tenn., Rt. 5. 





Camden Needs Better Methods of 
Selling 


UR County Union has re-elected 

all old officers for the coming 
year, namely, L. S. Watson, President; 
J. T. Bartlett, Vice-President; P. W. 
Stevens, Secretary-Treasurer. Our 
next meeting will be the second Satur- 
day in March at Camden. Our Union 
is doing a small amount of codpera- 
tive buying of groceries. This is all 
right but what we need most is co- 
Operative selling. The average farm- 
er is satisfied if he gets fifteen cents 
for cotton. 

There are some of us who appre- 
ciate The Progressive Farmer’s un- 
tiring efforts to help the farmers. 
We have found it a real farmers’ 
friend. Long may the Editors live to 
carry on the good work which we so 
much need. I tell the farmer that 
if he raises as much as five or ten 
bales of cotton he is really due you a 
dollar for your paper for the help you 
give him every year in helping boost 
the price of cotton. I’d have the 
paper if I had to pay $5 per year. 

P. W. STEVENS. 

Camden County, N. C. 





Strengthen the Compulsory Attend- 
ance Law 


HE present law requires a child to 

attend school four months of the 
year, if between the age of 8 and 12 or 
14. We need a law which will compel 
children to attend school until they 
complete a certain grade or become 
21 years old. I should recommend 
that the work»required should be to 
complete the sixth grade, according to 
the course of study as outlined by the 
State Board of Education, and that 
the State Board or County Boards of 
Education shall provide a uniform ex- 
amination. 

Knowing that a certain amount of 
work must be done before the child is 
free to leave school, both child and 
parent would labor harder to reach 
that requirement, and this would pre- 
vent irregular attendance. This would 


also give the pupils who did attend 

regularly the opportunity to do more 

work as pupils would not be classed 

so unequally. J. R. MASON. 
Swan Quarter, N. C. 





Plans for Buying Fertilizer 

E HELD our county meeting Sat- 

urday, January 6, and had a very 
good attendatice. We passed a reso- 
lution urging our Locals to codperate 
with our State Fertilizer Agent this 
year and buy our fertilizers through 





him. All the Locals were not repre- | 


sented but all present seemed to 
think that this is going to be the best 
year ever for Harnett and we are all 
going to work to that end. The offi- 
cers named below were elected for 
1917: J. H. Smith, President; D. A. 
Stewart, Vice-President; Z. J. Wom- 
ack, Secretary-Treasurer; N. A. Mc- 
Lean) St...chapiain; 9. Kh, Stewart 
Conductor; M. S. Holder, Doorkeep- 
er; and O. T. Cox, D. A. Calling and J. 
W. Mason, Executive Committee. Our 
next meeting will be with Leaflet Lo- 
cal, in the western part of the county, 
March 3. Z. J. WOMACK, 
Harnett Co., N. C. Secretary. 





We Need Stricter Usury Laws 

LEASE explain how banks are al- 

lowed to charge 8 per cent interest 
when 6 per cent is lawful in this state. 

If I go to the bank to borrow $150 I 
am told they cannot lend money at 6 
per cent and I can get $138 and give 
my note for $150 and they will give 
me a deposit slip showing $50 to my 
credit. They will tell me I cannot get 
the $50. : 

It looks like banks should not be al- 
lowed to charge more than individuals 
for money. If banks cannot do busi- 
ness at 6 per cent the law ought to be 
changed. Violating the law by a trick 
is no better than open violation. 

B. F. HOWELL. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Rt. 5. 





° 
What Organized Farmers Are 
° 
Doing 
TUDYING Lynchburg, Va., Markets.—B. C. 
Moomaw, head of the Division of Markets 
at Richmond, has arranged for a market 
survey of Lynchburg. This was decided upon 
at a conference between representatives of 
the Farmers’ Union in Campbell and adjoin- 
ing counties and various organizations of 
Lynchburg, held February 8. This conference 
was called as the result of the persistence of 
New Hope Local, three miles out in Amherst 
county, to get the city organizations to take 
some steps looking to better market facili- 
ties, 
*x* Kk 
Saves on Marketing.—The Farmers’ Union 
organization has been a great benefit to its 
members and to the community in this part 
of the county. We get better prices for our 
produce and get our goods cheaper than ever 
before. We had never recived cash for our 
produce until we organized. Now we get the 
cash, I went to a merchant and bought $2.50 
worth of articles. I paid forty-five cents 
more on that amount of goods than I would 
have paid at the Union store and got less for 
my produce, and I can say that the farmers 


Union is as necessary and as beneficial as 
any other organization.—W. F, Stump, Grassy 
Creek, North Carolina. 

* * * 


Banks Help This Local.—Our members of 
Redwood Local Union (21 in all) are all buy- 
ing what is needed coéperatively by ordering 
from the factofy. Our banks in Durham are 
very good to us, furnishing all the money 
we need for buying in large quantities, etc., 
and the strong men in our Union, men of 
property, help the weaker ones by this meth- 
od. We are also planning for telephone con- 
nection in our community, and we are certain 
of having the line running by the summer, 
Our biggest trouble is getting the cedar 
posts, but we will get our line in some way. 
We believe in the Union and its principles.— 
A. M. Carpenter, Pres., Durham, N. C, 

* * * 

Montgomery County.—The Union is gaining 
ground in some places in Montgomery Coun- 
ty while it may be weaker in others. Some of 
our Locals are patronizing our state fertilizer 
committee. Our officers for 1917 are as fol- 
lows: John W. Haywood, President; John W. 
Parsons, Secretary-Treasurer;: Lecturer-or- 
ganizer, J. C. Thompson, Canby, N. C.; Exe- 
cutive Committee, T. L. Mulinix, P. B. Cor- 
bett, C. E. Brookshire. Our next quarterly 
meeting will be the first Saturday in April.—< 
John W. Parsons, Secretary, 
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soaking into the subsoil. Your com 


It makes the soil likea sponge. It opens 
up heavy clay soils and lets the water 
down into the soil on bottom lands, 
so that the top soil is dry and easily 
cultivated. ‘ © 


The McKay gives you a better seed 
bed than it is-possible to get with a 


mold board plow or any other disc 
plow. 


Farmers who are now using the McKay 
recommend its use for deep plowing 
at any time of the year—Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn or Winter — whenever 
{ the soil is dry enough, 








Disc Plow and Subso 


Every Acre 
Get the Lost Guano 


















—==——!Potash that have been 


pulverized by the scrapers. The top soil 
is kept on top. This moisture will be stored 
up in the soil and drawn up by the sun in 
summer. This moisture is laden with Phos- 
phoric Acidand Potash that has for years been 
will not ‘‘fire’’. Bigger crops are sure. 


The McKay DISC Plow=iSubsoiler 


PATENTED 


EEP down 1n your 
subsoil is plant food. 
Phosphoric Acid and 

# washed down from the top 

Break up that hard 

pan this Spring, and set 

’ those plant foods free. They 

will help this year’s crops. Simply 

’ go down 8 to 16 inches with the 

McKay Disc Plow and Subsoiler. It’s 

like several giant spades that slice up 
the soil. It is turned by the discs and 


No Side Draft 

In proportion to the quantity of soil 
moved, the McKay is the lightest run- 
ing disc plow built. ‘The plows are in 
a straight line with the draft. ‘There 
is no side draft such as makes the ordi- 
nary disc plow pull hard. The power 
ordinarily used to pull weight, is used 
to subsoil. 


If a big rock or stump is struck, the 
plow is automatically released from 
the tractor. Ample clearance permits 
its use on trashy land without clogging. Write today 
for fullinformation. Please state whether you are in- 
terested in an engine plow or mule plow. 
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= TOWERS & SULLIVAN MFG. CO. (9) 8 
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Just off the press—New Spring Catalpg 


NEW SPOTLESS CATALOG |= 
FREE = 


of “The South’s Mail Order House”, 
containing more than 5,000 bargains in 
supplies for Farm, Field and Shop—Roofing, Fence, 
Paint, Clothing, Shoes, Housefurnishings, Stoves, 
Sewing Machines, Washing Machines, Engines, 
Farm Implements, Vehicles, Harness, etc. 
bottom prices on everything and quick shipment. 


Write for your copy of the new Spotless Catalog NOW-—a postal card will do. 







Rock- 


THE SPOTLESS Co., anced nies Lane 


ND, VIRGINIA 






















Gantt Patented 


All-In-One-Plow 


is the only plow needed to do every kind of plowing all the 
yearround. Canbe changed in two minutes froma 


turning plow to a middle- 
breaker or cultivator, using 
ordinary steel] points, scooters, 
shovels or 








scrapes. 
Ask your dealer os BF. 
to explain the your plow 
ALL-IN-ONE- bill. 
PLOW to you, GANTT MANUFACTURING 
or write us for COMPANY, 
catalogue. MACON, GEORGIA 











CEO My ——_DEATH to the Bug—LIFE to the Plant. 


Stonecypher’s Irish Potato Bug Killer. 


is positively guaranteed to kill potato bugs without 
the slightest injury to the plant. May be applied as 
powder or in solution. Not poisonous to the plant. 
Comes in handy cans with shaker tops. Give your 
dealer 25c fora bigcan. If not as represented, re- 
turn the empty can and get your money back. That’s 
fair enough, isn’t it? If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will send you a can direct on receipt of 25¢. 


Stonecypher Drug & Chemical Co., 
a 


WESTMINSTER, S. C. 











SEMINOLE PHOSPHATE CO., 


. DOUBLE FERTILIZER VALUE AT HALF COST 
Soci OSCY ses mie se yin nd nitrogen becomes complete pion poole a ae 


fertilizer. Will not leach away. Write for prices. 





Costs less than half. Look for Our Analysis 


Oriole Ave., 


Croom, Florida 
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The Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed. 





ll—The Two-row Planter a Time- 

We have on hand several thousand rolls of =Ss Saver and Money-Maker 

- Spotless Standard Quality, and Spotless Special § P 4 
SPOTLESS Guaranteed Rubber Roofing which we will sell at POTLES 
STANDARD cut prices during the month of March only. If Se OECIAL> 

RuppeR roof you will need any roofing this summer this is the Rypmanane i Se 

RO time to buy, as it means a big saving. BBER ROOF! FOR the per cent of profit it 


wie ‘ MILL ENDS pays on the investment above in- 
This roofing is the same as our regular grade *ecurar price terest and depreciation, there is noth- 


except that it comes in shorter lengths—one to he ing that equals the two-row planter. 
four pieces to the roll. Enough roofing is fur- ieee, In the old way of planting corn, it 
nished to cover 100 sqtiaare feet of roof surface, Phice pak REDE ot took two mules and a man to open 


ED PRICES on RUBBER ROOFING 2855] s1mme teosor inne «Tine 


{In addition to the letters printed in our 
“Implement and Machinery Special,’’ we are 
printing under this heading (one a week) 
ten other “farmers experience letters’? about 
implements and machines that should be 
} more generally used in the South.] 

















allowing for laps, and any defective roofing that $ the furrow and another mule and 

cannot be used. Large head nails, and cement } man to drill and cover the seed. With 

for laying are included. { = the two-row planter, two mules and 

a ‘Bi one man will do at least twice the 

Spotless Standard Quality Roofing—Mill Ends Spotless Special Roofing—Mill Ends amount of work and do it much bet- 
These Reduced Prices effective during March only These Prices effective during March only 


ter, and the man gets a free ten-hour 


8 cts. 10 39 1) cts. .30 .63 ride. In other words, the man with 
i-ply 2-ply 3-ply 1-ply 2-ply 3-ply two mules and a two-row planter 


Per Roli, including Cement and Nails for laying Per Roll, including Cement and Nails for laying does the work of four men and six 


Order from this advertisement. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. ee a cece OF cea 


clear $7 per day, or about 50 cents 


THE SPOTLESS CO., “* ‘ai'sasctor'tint""” RICHMOND, VA. 9) !°:,<2°% 216 em, 
“cor MIXSON'S SEED CATALOGUE 


' planter gives a better stand of corn 
because it plants at an even depth 
and firms the soil over the seed. 
Then cultivation will be easier be- 
We want to send you a copy of our descriptive seed catalogue cause the two rows planted at the 
and price list. You can’t afford to run the risk of buying seed of Gai te Pk at ie N Abe. 
é ‘ same time are exactly the same dis 
unknown value and make a crop failure. When you buy Mixson’s MS fr a ch and all 
Seeds you buy from a house that has been established for many tance apart trom end to end, and a 
years and one that has built up a reputation for selling only the 
highest grade seeds. Try Mixson’s High Grade Seeds for gar- 
den, truck and field. ' 


will be very nearly the same because 
the planter has a marker which shows 
Send for catalogue and price list today. 
W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, S. C. 
































just where to drive each time. This 
makes an ideal condition for use of 
a two-row cultivator, or a one-row 
either, for that matter. And if de- 
sired the corn may be checked in 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOB ACCO | 1 cn Pia pet : e is : yn ‘te a 











Juicy and “‘sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor use. It is hard to estimate the money 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINB value of these things but certainly it 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by is more than 50 cents per acre. 


A two-row planter should cost less 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. than $50 and ought to plant a~thou- 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C_}\ sand acres and still be serviceable. 
But if it only planted 500 acres in ten 


a ae years, interest and depreciation would 
HALF COTTON SEED FOR SALE have cost 














about 12 cents per acre. 
1,000 to 1,050 Ibs. seed cotton will gin you a 500- This leaves a profit of about 90 cents 


and pound bale. I guarantee them pure, sound and free per acre above all expenses, or $450 


from disease. We have no weevil here for the 500 acres. This does not take 

Send for my free booklet and price Met into consideration the saving of wear 

HALF T. J. CROOK HURON . TENN on a man’s shoes and his good dis- 
e . - ed ° e 








position, nor the fact that he might 


| some time get in his whole crop 
aa ENGINE One of the 3 Lead- when, by the old method, he would 











ing American Engines ae : fe : - 
‘ : aly lf of it planted. 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly a = 1917 model. Sold direct below have got only half o y . Pp £34 ted 
make a special club on any papers you may Se ee aed i" It is best to get a fertilizer attach- 
wish. pean wi. Ge ) ment with the two-row planter, for 


supply house. 2 to 12 h.p. Gas- nah : 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all | oline or kerosene. it is sure to be needed. And we like 
| the sword furrow-opener rather than 







attended to. payments. Circular free. § 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER S21 Can ave, 
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The profi k NG SOL fae : by 
profits you take out of your land depend large- . 4 be SE , 
ly upon the fertilizer you put into it! For bumper \G __\\ite 





“4° oo — Yr 
crops of corn—cotton—truck—use Planters Fertilizers— — Mi, a 
for years the standard fertilizer for enriching the soil and \ ' 


makingit more prolific. 90 to 95 bushels of corn—1 to2 bales \\J) Z % i 


of cotton per acre, are not empty claims—but proven results that 
followed their use on Southern farms! 


PLANTE nt 
DOUBLES YOUR YIELD 


Planters Fertilizers are big crop producers. They mean bigger crops, 
better crops, more money in the bank for YOU. 


Try Them This Year—Get Results! 


¥ \ For free advice, information and prices, ask our agent—or write us direct. 


f 5 Remember, the genuine bears our Giant Lizard Trade-Mark on every 
. bag—accept no other. 














































































OSs, 
hy Planters Fertilizer and Phosphate Co. 
WS a," \ Charleston South Carolina 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the disk. We bought extra furrow- 
openers. These are double disk at- 
tachments which fasten to the swords 
with set screws and may be adjust- 
ed to throw out any size of furrow 
desired, or may be left off entirely. 

The two-row planter can be used 
to plant peas, beans, cane, etc., and 
can probably be arranged to plant 
cotton. We believe that any one who 
has over ten acres of row crops a 
year to plant, can afford to buy a 
two-row planter. 

VARNELL BROTHERS. 
Charleston, Tenn. 





How to Double Cotton Yields 


“WE CAN double our cotton yields 
per acre on all well drained 
lands,” says Clemson College to 
South Carolina farmers. 

As methods for obtaining this in- 
creased yield, the College offers the 
following suggestions, which sum- 
marize the results of experiments 
published in Bulletins 145, 148 and 162 
of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station. The increased yields can be 
obtained: 

1. By early and deep plowing. 

2. By conserving the soil moisture, 
by increasing the humus content of 
the soil, and by frequent and shallow 
cultivation. 

3. By turning under winter cover 
crops, such as bur clover, crimson 
clover, vetch and rye, which are 
planted in the cotton field at the last 
cultivation. 

4. By planting cotton only_on soils 
well drained and adapted to its cul- 
tivation. 

5. By giving plenty of distance in 
the row and between the rows. 

6. By using the weeder frequently 
during early growth. 

7. By using large amounts of acid 
phosphate before or at the time of 
planting. 

8 By applying stable manure eith- 
er broadcast or in the drill before 
planting. 

9. By using potash salts on coarse, 
sandy soils. : 

10. By applying 2,000 pounds of 
ground limestone per acre every ten 
years. 

Il. By growing summer legumes to 
store nitrogen in the soil. 

12. By using large amounts of am- 
monia applied in the form of blood, 
cottonseed meal, fish scrap, tankage, 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 
monia before or at time of planting, 
and by later applications. 

13. By applying 100 pounds nitrate 
of soda per acre when first bloom 
appears. 

14. By liberal use of acid phosphate 
if the cotton is making a weedy 
growth and not fruiting properly. 

15. By the liberal use of ammonia if 
plants are slow of growth and yellow 
in color. 

16. By taking care never to plow 
the land when it is too wet. 

17. By breaking the crust after each 
rain, thus saving soil moisture and, 
incidentally, killing grass and weeds. 

18. By planting only the best va- 
rieties of cotton, such as Columbia, 
Hartsville, Cleveland Big Boll, Toole’s 
Prolific, Triumph, Cook, Brook’s Im- 
proved, etc. 

19. By avoiding anthracnose, or 
boll rot, through proper seed selec- 


| tion. 


20. By planting only varieties suit- 


| ed to type of soil on which they are 





to be grown. 

21. By planting big boll, easy pick- 
ing, early maturing, wilt resistant 
varieties. 

22. By planting early and reducing 
promptly to an stand. 

23. By an economical system of 
crop rotation which prevents soils 
from washing, increases the fertility 
of the soil, puts soil in better physi- 
cal condition, better chemical condi- 
tion, better biological condition; 
which prevents over-production, pre- 
vents. insect depredations and plant 
diseases, such as cotton root rot, 
black knot, bacterial blight of cotton, 
and cotton root louse. 
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TOBACCO SOILS OF THE FLUE- 
CURED DISTRICT 


A Discussion of the 
Chemical Characteristics of the 
Soils of the Old and New Belts 


FS filue-cured tobacco district has 
for some time been designated as 
the Old and New Belts, this division 
having tome about 
more or less rapid- 
ly as the tobacco 
area moved east 
and south, embrac- 
ing several coun- 
ties in South Car- 
olina. The large 


tion during the 





has come from the 


MR. MOSS 
New Belt section, and this no doubt 


Physical and 





increase in produc- | 


past several years | 


will remain true for several years | 
to come, on account of the large 
acreage that can be shifted from 


cotton and other crops to tobacco, 


as market conditions would seem to} 
The production in the Old | 


justify. 


Belt has not increased so materially; | 


in fact, some small sections have 
shown a slight decrease, but not en- 
ough to show a decrease in the to- 
tal produced in the Old Belt. 
Speaking broadly, the current 
trade differentiations of the flue-cur- 
ed producing area in the Old and New 
Belt sections indicate also a fairly 
well defined modification in the 
character of the tobacco produced in 
these two sections. The best tobac- 
co soils of both the Old Belt and the 


New Belt are all light and sandy, 
but those of the New Belt, in the 


Coastal Plain, are lighter and more 
sandy as a class than are those of 
the Old Belt in the Piedmont 
tion, and these soils, especially the 
subsoils, become progressively more 
clayey as one progresses westward 
towards the mountains. The lighter 
Coastal Plain soils characteristical- 
ly produce a brighter and paler type 
of leaf than the Old Belt soils, but 
with less body and richness. 


In the western part of the Old 
Belt, particularly from about Rock- 
ingham County, N. C., and Henry 
County, Va., the rich waxy filler types 
predominate, while the colors run in 
a much larger proportion to maho- 
gany or red. In the eastern part of 
the Old Belt, which extends as far 
east and includes a part of Vance, 
Franklin and Wake Counties, N. C.,, 
the wrapper types predominate, 
grading from the mahogany in the 
western section to the bright ma- 
hogany, orange and lemon wrappers 
progressively towards the eastern 
line. In the New Belt, which ex- 
tends from about this line east and 


sec- | 





south, including the counties of | 
South Carolina, the cutting and 
smoking types predominate. These 


trade differentiations, however, do 
not necessarily mean that none of 
the other types of tobacco are grown 
in the different sections, as some ex- 


cellent wrappers come from the New | 


some of the 
smokers come 


selt and 
and 
Belt. 

The white soils produce the bright- 
est tobacco, unless offset by some 
other factor. The clay of the subsoil 
is an important factor in giving the 
leaf richness and body, and it is al- 
sO an aid in retaining fertility. In 
the Coastal Plain section some of the 
soils are such loose, deep sands as to 
constitute an extreme of the bright 
tobacco type. Such soils will natur- 
ally produce a very bright tobacco, 
but the leaf is likely to be lacking in 
body and richness; and the soil it- 
self is at a disadvantage in retain- 
ing fertility and is not likely to with- 
stand wet weather well. 

On the other hand, the soils of the 
Old Belt section, more especially in 
the western part, frequently repre- 
sent the other extreme of being too 
clayey and too red to produce any- 
thing more than a dark tobacco, al- 
though generally the leaf will be rich 
and waxy 

Between these soil extremes of the 


the Old 


from 


best cutters ° 
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The Name That Dominates the 
Field in Fertilizer 
In every line there is one name that stands up above the 


field; that is unconsciously associated with strength, re- 
liability and permanence. Such reputations do not grow 


ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZERS 


by accident. 


GRACE Manw 


- * * 
\QEGISTEREOS 


Gained Their Pre-eminence by 32 Years of Deserving It 


Unusual Car Shortage—Order Early! 





F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 











New Belt Coastal Plain section, some 
of them tending to be too extremely 
sandy and open, and the clayey soils 
of the western part of the Old Belt 
section, there is to be found almost 
every conceivable variation in shade, 
depth and mechanical structure. 

From a chemical standpoint, bright 
tobacco soils are rather weak, as is 
expected from their high content of 
sand or silica, but most of them are 
very responsive to artificial enrich- 
ment by means of fertilizer, manure 
and soil-improving crops. The rela- 
tively light soils which predominate 
in the New Belt section naturally are 
less well supplied with mineral plant 
foods, particularly potash, than are 
the stronger soils of the Piedmont 
section. However, a soil possessing 


Avery Planters Pay 





ideal mechanical and chemical quali- | 
fication may be entirely unsuited to | 


tobacco unless it has good natural 
drainage, as it is ruinous to a tobac- 
co plant to stand for any length of 
time in a_water logged soil. 

E. G. MOSS. 


| 
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for Themselves 


Group Picker Wheels drop cotton over @ 7-inch 
space, spaces 11, 163 or 33 inches apart. 
Save more than Half the Seed—Reduce Chop- 
ping to same extent. 
Corn dropped one kernel at a 
time or in hills. Plates Extra 
Large so holes have time 
to fill—No Skipping. 
Double Pitman Drive in- 
sures positive action without strain. 
Made in the style you want, with or without 
Fertilizer Attachment. 
See them at your dealer’s or write 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, incorporated, Dept. C, Louisville, Ky. 
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When writing to advertisers say: 


“T am writing you as an advertiser 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ 
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Cleveland Big 


I will sell 150 to 200 bush- 
els early variety Cleveland 
Big Boll Cotton Seed, at fp 
$2 per bushel in lots of ten 

bushels or more. No other 
kind planted on my 400- 
acre farm for the past five 
years. Carefully ginned so 
as not to be mixed with 
other seed. 


JAMES T. GANTT, 


Macon, Georgia. 
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For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Suiphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 

erinarians 12 years. No 
AND STOCK TONIC |} Dosing. Drop Brick in 
erent | |  feed-box. Ask your dealer 
Fane 6 [ee for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Tight as 


a Jug 
Use Our Glazed Pipe 
for Well Curbing 


~ and make a jug-tight, 
germ-proof well. 


No Rust, No Rot, No Decay. 


It keeps your well water pure and sweet for 
ever. Full information cheerfully given. 


Macon Sewer Pipe Works 
Manufacturers 
Macon, Georgia 
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TAWORM MEDICINE! 





























and Garage 





Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof, Ffre- 
proof. Lightning proof. Special wholesale fac- 
tory prices for next 30days. Write forsamples, 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. | 





URNITU 


We can save you money on reliable 
arlor, Dining and Bedroom suits, 
Rockers, Metal Beds, Kitchen Safes 
Wardrobes, Porch 
Cook Stoves, Ranges, 
Write for new free catalog of 


and Cabinets, 
Furniture, 
ete. 
“The South’s Mail Order House.’’ 

HE SPOTLESS CO., 
475 Shock Lane, Rich d 


Va. 


EARLY COTTON SEED 
Choice Simpkins and King 


Grown on famous Youngsville, N. C., farms. Also 
early fruiting Big Bolled N. C. grown Cook and 
Texas Rowden. Big stock, best quality, moderate 
prices, small orders or car load lots. Heed ak 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. 

CHAS. D, ROBERTS CO., 
‘tharlotte, North Carolina. 




















NURSERY STOCK 


Buy direct from grower ‘and save agent’s com- 

missions. We offer large assortment of er- 

greens, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Shade 

Trees, Fruit Trees, Grape. Vines, and Field Roses, 
Catalog Free. 


J.B. WATKINS & BRO. 
Midlothian, Virginia. 


EGGS -POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usatrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 


Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


'S. C. Rhode Island Cockerels 


$2 and up. Eggs, $1.50 per 15 and up. 
Mating List on request. 
L J. LEONHIRTH, 




















Baby Chicks. 
Winners wherever exhibited. 
SUMTER, 8S. GC, 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 


One Breed. One Strain. The World's BEST. 
Bred exclusively for many yea 
Grand lot of cockerels, $3 and 3 “each. 


STACY’S POULTRY FARM, Amelia, Va. 





For Your Home, Barn 


Heavi-Cote 





| THE OSCEOLA VELVET BEAN 


A New Variety of This Great Crop 
That Is Proving Itself Very Valu- 
able 


| 


E DO not remember the name of 
the correspondent nor the date 
| of the paper in which the article ap- 
| peared but sometime last year we 
| read an able article in The Progres- 
| sive Farmer on velvet beans, and in 
| winding up a discussion of the var- 
| ious varieties and their characteris- 
| tics the article stated that a 

| 


new 
variety, the Osceola, had _ been 
' brought out and that “Those who 
have seen it pronounce it the best 


yet.” 

On the strength of the article we 
got busy in our efforts to locate some 
of the seed and in finding out more 
about it so as to avoid a mistake. 
The information we got from the few 
who had been fortunate enough to 
have secured seed led us to plant our 
entire crop in this variety. And for 
the benefit of otiers and gratitude to 
your paper we now give an account 
of the results we have gotten from 
this bean. 


The Osceola is a new experiment 
station product, being a cross from 
two other varieties. It is a fast grow- 
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ACID PHOSPHATE OR ROCK? 


Mr. Robins Doubts the Advisability 
of Ever Using the Untreated Rock 
as a Fertilizer and Gives His Rea- 
sons 


[* ONE of your recent issues you 
answer an inquiry about the com- 
parative value of acid phosphate and 
raw ground rock as follows: 


“That depends on 
man farms. The farmer who 
always has a winter’ cover 
crop of clover to turn under in 
the spring and who makes 
manure to mix the phosphate 
rock with can afford to use the 
rock. But the farmer who plants 
cotton on the same land year 
after year and has no winter cov- 
er crop and depends on fertilizer 
to make his crop, had better use 
acid phosphate. On land deficient 
in humus the rock would. be 
long time coming into use. As I 
have before said, it is a fine 
thing for the good farmer but a 
poor thing for the poor farmer 
to use raw rock.” 


the way a 


This is in accord with the Hopkins 
theory, which has been pretty gen- 
erally accepted by the agricultural 
press of the country. This theory is 




















er, makes just as much vegetable that in the presence of organic mat- 
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COMPARATIVE SIZES OF EARLY SPECKLED AND OSCEOLA BEANS 
Extreme Left Is Early Speckled, and Next Two are regular Osceolas. The Three on 


the Right are Extra Large Osceolas 


| matter as the Early Speckled and 
ripens with us at the same time or 
| a little earlier. The pods and beans 
are twice the size of the Early 
Speckled and are of the same color. 
The pods grow in large clusters, the 
yield is heavy, and there is an absence 
of that sting found in picking some 
of the other varieties. 


Any variety of velvet beans that 
matures in a given locality furnishes 
a fine place in which to fatten stock 
by turning in any time after the crop 
has made on up until or after Christ- 
mas. But when the beans are picked 
for feeding or for seed the crop must 
be picked, and the cost of picking 
the small Early Speckled bean runs 
pretty high. We pay 25 cents per 
hundred for picking this variety and 
get the Osceola picked for 12% cents 
or just half as much, making a dif- 
ference of $2.50 per ton, which counts 
up mighty fast when any consider- 
able area is involved. 

The photos accompanying this ar- 
ticle were taken right out in a 60- 
acre field under regular crop condi- 
tions and show plainly what the bean 
is. As high as 216 fully developed 
pods were counted on vines that had 
climbed upon a single stalk of corn, 
but the excessive weight of the 
beans pulled the vines to the ground 
so that they could not be pictured. 
The crop was planted, May 1, and 
pictures taken Sep. 19. By October 
9 the leaves had fallen, the beans 
dried up and the crop was being pick- 
ed We planted later last year than 
our neighbors in order to avoid late 
frost killing the early planting and 
thus losing our high-priced seed. We 
could have planted in April and the 
crop would have matured even ear- 
lier. At any rate it can be depended 
upon as being a bean that will ma- 
ture anywhere the Early Speckled 
will mature. 


J. O. LAMBERT. 
Uriah, Alabama. 





ter the soil water acts like sulphuric 
acid, converting the insoluble phos- 
phoric acid in the rock into available 
phosphoric acid as it is in acid phos- 
phate. Acting on this theory, when 
the war put the price of sulphuric 
acid to unheard of figures, I attempt- 
ed to get the raw rock converted by 
penning cattle on it. Much to 
my surprise, I did not get any such 
action, the raw rock remaining just 
as insoluble as before it was in the 
pen. 

I then attempted in connection 
with Dr. W. F. Hand, State Chemist 
of Missis$ippi, to determine whether 
there was any chemical action 
such as is generally believed. There- 
fore I made some water-tight floored 
pens for cattle which were fed on 
meal and hulls. Over the floor from 
time to time was scattered weighed 
quantities of raw phosphate rock, 
which was mixed with the droppings 
of the cattle and tramped and bedded 
on. Samples of this mixture after 
standing in the pens for weeks show- 
ed absolutely no change in the avail- 
ability of the phosphoric acid. 

After numerous tests of this kind, 
which all made the same showing, a 
pile of this material was treated from 
day to day for several weeks with 
soil water without making any ma- 
terial change in the proportion of 
available phosphoric acid in the mix- 
ture. 

‘ I know that one experiment is not 
conclusive in proving a theory; but 
these results seem to me to throw 
some doubt as to the corrrectness of 
this theory. Can it be that it has 
been accepted by the agricultural 
press without due investigation and 
that the farmers who are using raw 
rock are footing the bills? I did 
find a result from the use of the raw 
rock on the manure; but it seemed to 
be purely mechanical in saving the 
liquid parts of the manure and ren- 
dering its mechanical condition much 

















OSCEOLA BEANS ON A STALK OF CORN 


improved; and this result would only 
come from the use of rock on manure 
and not from its use on land, no mat- 
ter how much organic matter is pres- 
ent. These are my own conclusions. 
Dr. Hand’s connection, with the work 
consisting only in having made the 
analyses; but his opinion can doubtless 
be had by any one sufficiently inter- 
ested to write him. 

My conclusions from these results 
are as follows; 

1. The chemical action in soil water 
on raw rock, if there is such action, 
is so slow that its effect in one crop 
season would be immaterial and prob- 
ably most of the phosphoric acid 
would remain insoluble in the rock 
during the natural life of the individ- 
ual who applied it. 

2. Raw rock may be profitable for 
use in cattle pens and stalls; but is 
never profitable as direct application 
to any ordinary type of Southern 
soil. 

3. The use of raw rock is recom- 
mended with heavy applications of 
organic matter and the seemi ig prof- 
its are due to the effects of the or- 
ganic matter and-not to the rock. 

E. L. ROBINS. 





Report From the Indiana Station 
by the Use of Ground Phosphate 
ock 


N DISCUSSING experiments con- 

ducted at the Indiana Experiment 
station, Prof. A. T. Wiancko makes 
the following important statements: 

“In a general summary of the ex- 
periments reported in bulletin No. 187, 
Indiana Experiment Station, it is 
shown that as the average of 82 crops 
harvested in experiments covering 
thirteen years, the per acre net pro- 
fit has been over six times as great 
from acid phosphate as from rock 
phosphate. The per dollar invested 
profit has been over seven times as 
great from the acid phosphate as 
from the rock. The value of the crop 
increase per pound of phosphorus ap- 
plied has been twenty-eight and one- 
third cents for the acid phosphate 
and three and one-third cents for 
the rock phosphate. 

“This experiment station is not in- 
terested in either boosting or knock- 
ing either acid phosphate or rock 
phosphate; it is concerned only in 
finding out the facts. Whether or 
not the rock will ever overtake the 
acid, only the continuation of the 
experiments can tell. We have pre- 
ferred not to publish any guesses at 
what may happen in the future and 
have reported only the experimental 
data and facts as shown by the crop 
increases produced as far as the ex- 
periments have gone. There is no ex- 
perimental evidence that rock phos- 
phate becomes increasingly available 
as time goes on. In the last two 
years of the experiments that have 
been running ten years, the small 
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Saturday, March 3, 1917] 


Gives One 
Man the 


Power 






This powerful all steel One Man Stump 
Puller yanksout any stump easily andquickly 
—no horses necessary. Clears an acre from 
one anchor. Patented cable take up_does 
away_ with winding up slack cable. Three 
speeds—when stump loosens increase the 
speed and save time. Tr power 
gained by leverage principle. Works in any 
position. Easily moved on its bag broad 
wheels. Can be reversed under strain. 

Seid on 15 Si erantes, flaw or no flaw. 
Used by the KIRSTIN METH 
antee a saving of 10% to 50% over any T 
way of clearing land for the plow. Ten-day 
trial on your stump land. You can make 

Big Money for Yourself 
under our Profit Sharmg Plan. Write today 
for that plan and our big, Free, illustrated 
book,” The Gold in Your Stump Land.” 
A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
Largest makers i a ld of rote my 
makers in world o ump Pulle: 

ms both one man and ho; power. — 

















TRAIN FOR BUSINESS 


There is room and a go6d salary in the banks and 


big business houses for young men with a sound 
business training, when backed with energy and 
ambition. . 


We will give you a business training that will enable 
you to filla position in the business world at a good 
salary. 


Massey graduates are everywhere. 25,000 former 
pupils. No doubt you know many of them. 


Now is the time to prepare. Expenses low. 


Be sure to ask for catalog B-B, and address P. O. 
Box 556. 


Massey Business College 
Richmond, Va. 














TWO BUSHELS MORE 
CORN WILL PAY 
THE COST 


Of providing Phosphorus for each 
acre of your farm to produce max- 
imum crops and permanently en- 
rich your soil. 

Write us for prices on DAYBREAK 
FINELY GROUND,.ROCK PHOS- 
PHATE and for the booklet that 
tells all about the Permanent Fer- 
tility System that costs only $1.90 
per acre per year. 


The booklet is free to owners of 80 
acres or more. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO., 
70@ Lincoln Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 




















THE BEST GRIST MILL TO BUY 


Send for Our Booklet and Prices on the 


Bell Grist Mill 


It is strong, simple, wears a lifetime, 
large capacity, turns. out perfect 
meal and is economical. Has buhr 
protection in a large coil spring at 
end of shaft, perfect cleaning appar- 
atus, pulley on outside of mil! and is 
well built throughout. Made in 5 
sizes, 


Write today for prices, booklet, etc. 


YADKIN VALLEY MILL & LUMBER CO., 
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| Ronde, North Carolina. 
» 
A FACT THAT WILL NOT DOWN 
Farmers and Their Families Are Putting Up the 
Very Finest Goods, the Very Easiest Way. Using 
The Raney Canning Outfits 
Twenty-two Years’ Experience, all in your favor. 
I sell cans and all canners’ supplies. Write for 


particulars. 


T.H. RANEY, Chapel Hill, N.C. 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 








agriculture, of engin- 


AN IDEAL FOR THE A. & M. COLLEGE 
"Tents is behind us a history that is short, but full of achieve- 


ment; there its ahead of us the vision of a great institution 
devoted to industrial training and technical education in their 
broadest sense, whose field of endeavor shall be limited only by its 
ability to serve; an institution in which the science and practice of 





eering, of chemistry 
and the textile indus- 
tries shall be taught to 
their most abstruse 
limits; and from 
which, on the other 
hand, the humblest 
farmer, mechanic or 
mill operative may 
receive that instruc- 
tion that will increase 
his efficiency and 
earning capacity, and 
therefore make of 
him a better and 
more useful citizen; 
an institution which 
stands for democracy 
of education, and 
shall recognize no dis- 
tinction in the dignity 














of vocation except 


£ 





that which comes from the superior skill, intelligence and character 
of those who ply them; an institution whose aim shall be to promote 
the physical, mental and moral efficiency of those who come within 
the sphere of its influence; and, above all, an institution which, while 
educating and training for efficiency in material things, shall never 
forget, or fail to impress upon its students, that the final aim of edu- 
cation is to elevate and expand the soul of man, to the end that he 
shall become a more effective agent for the uplift of humanity and 
the bringings of God’s Kingdom upon earth.—From the inaugural 
address from the President. Wallace Carl Riddick of the North 
Carolina A. & M. College, February 22, 1917. 


DR. RIDDICK 








application of 150 pounds of acid 
phosphate once in three years has 
been getting further and further 
ahead of the plots having received 
two tons of raw rock phosphate. In 


'the Ohio Experiment Station’s man- 


ure and phosphate experiments, 
which have been running twenty 
years, the rock phosphate has not 
yet overtaken the acid and there is 
no indication that it ever will, al- 
though the application costs only 
half as much and supplies twice as 
much phosphorus.” 


ANOTHER COTTON FAKE 





Progressive Farmer Readers Will Do 
Well to Avoid Such Impostors 


VW PHETHER times be hard or 
flush, the impostor still at- 
tempts to gather in a part of 

the change any credulous farmers 
may possess. Let all readers be on 
the lookout for any agent operating 
under the claims quoted in the letter 
just received by the writer, which, 
with my reply, is published below: 


Dear Sir: 

AM writing you in regard to a 

variety of cotton seed that was be- 
ing sold here a few days ago. A man 
from north Georgia was selling the 
seed and he claimed that it was 
grown there amongst the weevil and 
that the weevils would not bother it. 
The cotton was very short stapled, 
had a wooly appearance, and the seed 
were very small. He also claimed 
that this cotton would turn out 60 
per cent of lint and that it would 
make much better yields than other 
varieties. He was selling the seed 
at two cents a seed. Would appre- 
ciate your opinion on this variety of 
cotton. 


Reply to Above 


HAVE read with interest your re- 

cent inquiry as to a variety of cot- 
ton which you say an agent is sell- 
ing in Alabama at two cents a seed 
under the representation that the 
boll weevils will not attack it. 

The statements quoted in your let- 
ter, as from the unknown agent, 
brand the whole matter as the gros- 
sest misrepresentation. Certainly the 
attempt to sell the seed at two cents 
each, which is at the approximate 
rate of $3,200 per bushel, should be 


sufficient to keep anyone from plac- 
ing confidence in any of the state- 
ments made in connection with such 
sales. 

Let us take the several statements 
that you quote in order: 

“A man from north Georgia was 
selling the seed and he claimed that 
it was grown amongst the weevil and 
that the weevils would not bother it.” 
As a matter of fact, it was only in 
the latter part of 1916 that a few 
weevils reached that part of Georgia 
well up toward the latitude of Atlan- 
ta and in the counties nearest the 
Alabama line. These weevils arrived 
too late to make it possible for the 
assumed resistance to weevils of any 
variety to be tested. As a matter of 
fact, no variety of cotton is exempt 
from weevil attack. 

The other points in the description 
of the variety—“short staple,” “woolly 
appearance,” “seed very small,” and 
the claim that “this®cotton would 
turn out 60 per cent of lint,” suggest 
quite definitely that this is a well 
known variety which has been tested 
at the ‘Alabama Experiment Station 
for a number of years and which has 
some times been high in the total 
yields of lint. However, this’ variety, 
while higher than any other in per- 
centage of lint, does not reach 60 per- 
cent; is very susceptible to boll rot; 
and has a short staple that is pro- 
nounced by expert buyers and spin- 
ners as “punk” as well as very short, 
and of a quality that would not per- 
mit it, under federal laws, to be ten- 
dered on future contracts. Hence the 


Experiment Station of this state and 


the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture do not recommend the 
planting of the variety that the 
writer has in mind. 


Whether the cotton that this cor- 
respondent mentions as being sold by 
some agent at two cents per seed is 
the same as the one last described is 
not a matter of importance,nor should 
the originator of any variety be blam- 
ed for such exorbitant and deceptive 
practices on the part of any unau- 
thorized agent. The main point is 
that every farmer should avoid en- 
couraging such misrepresentation by 
refusing to invest the small sum of 
even a two-cent stamp in a single 
seed of cotton offered at the rate of 
$3,200 per bushel. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 
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SAW MILLS 


are light running, accurate, fast, 
and easily handled. No other Mill 
has so many labor saving inven- 
tions at such a low price. 


H U S TLER Saves belts, power and 


labor. Guaranteed to 
SWING SAW do satisfactory work. 


PLANER AND aaa yl bei 

” thick and mate w 
MATCHER wide by } to 2” thick; 
makes three-sided mouldings. Cap- 
acity 20 to 40 lineal ft. per minute. 


SINGLE SAW Built of iron and steel 
nd d 
SIDE EDGER pte oes the finest 


For any information on saw mills or saw mill 
equipment writeus. We are experts. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


Dept. 25. Winston-Salem, N. C., or Columbia, S.C 
Address Nearest Point 


WILLIAMS ™¢o2x"? MILL 
CORN 

SAVE money by grind- 
ing yourowngrain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors, Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by 
feeding ground instead of 
whole grain. Doit witha 
WILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof, 
millmade. New screen- 
ing device protects 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insuresex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Castiron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs,. Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS — 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 


WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX 27, RONDA, N.C. 


































FRUIT TREES AT GREAT 
BARGAINS 


We are overstocked with large Apple and Pear 
Trees and are offering these at great bargain. The 
high cost of production is causing the Nurserymen 
to make short plantings and prices are bound to 
advance next Fall. Our present stock for Spring 
was planted before present high prices prevailed 
and we are offering these at a very low price. 
Next Fali and for some time in the future we 
will be compelled to advance prices. Order today, 
Do not delay. 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Owners, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


7H? 298% 

















to22H-P_ Your choice of 
Hit and Miss or Throttle 


| Twelve other 






Dey tion. No extra charge, 

build engines to suit 7: not 
what is cheapest and easiest 
4 nue, eee © es H-P. 
i“ ase, perate on rosene 
or Gasoline, Longest sold direct to the user. Guar- 
| gutend 10 years. 3 months trial. Write today 


‘or New Engine Book and money-saving prices. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 











PROGRESSIVE FARMERS 
Plant LINDLEY Trees 


Because Lindley stock, Lindley methods, and 
Lindley service have given satisfaction for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Our new Catalog of shade trees, shrubs, roses, 
and fruit trees will be sent to ali who ask for it. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
* ends RATS, 


“ROUGH ON RATS Don’t Die in the = 


5 
Unbeatable Exterminator. Ends Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
Ground Hogs. Chipmunks, Weasels, Squirrels, Crows. 
wks, ete. The Recognized Standard Exterminater 
at Drug & Country Stores. Economy Sizes 25c. 
Smallise. Used the World Over, Used by U.8, Gov't. 
Rough on Rats Never Falls. Refuse ALL Substitutes, 
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NatureFlavored 


Best 
Flour 


Hereisthe purest, | 
creamy white,best 
tasting, best cook- 
ing, most health- 
ful, pure- wheat 
flour of the age. 
| Known to millions. 
_ Made 

beter ct Comm unity 
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: These up-to-date millers make FLavo FLour 
for their communities, as you can, with an 


AMERICAN 


2 Owners $150 to $1000 PerMonth 

"7 Farmers in every 
community, with- 
out previous expe- 


er,no néw building 


ing FLayo Nature. 
Hatored WLo 


a WRITE 

30 Days Trial Offer 
Anglo-American Mill Co., Inc. 
184-190 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. 
your comple 
proposition and facts about the op- 
get started making 
an American 


the Comomanity Marvel 
end_ book, ‘*The 
Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill.” 


BUNC secs ccvccecrccscsesecsccsessessess seeeessessevesce 


— aeeananieemnan 


on you any imitation or substitute 
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More Territory Freed From Tick 
Quarantine 
HE Federal Tick quarantine will 


be raised on March 1 from four 
counties in North and South Car- 
olina. A total of 3,446 square miles is 


affected by this order. The counties 
to be freed are Duplin and Pender in 
North Carolina and Clarendon and 
Orangeburg in South Carolina. 

These are the first areas to be re- 
leased from quarantine in 1917. More 
than 42 per cent of the territory ori- 
ginally infested with the tick has 
now been freed from the pest and re- 
leased from quarantine. 











a@ parity with spot cotton Exports have 
kept up better than could have been expect- 
ed under the almost prohibitive 
and domestic consumption 
of all previous records, 


conditions, 
is running ahead 


For about three months the Savannah 
market has refused to follow the lead of the 
speculative markets, no matter what fu- 
tures did. For a time Savannah had the 
support of some other markets, but recently 
all of these have dropped out, being appar- 
ently intimidated by certain presumptuous 
criticisms from external interests. So some 
now simply leave out quotations altogether, 
while others have knuckled down to the 
dominant interests. The Savannah factors, 
having been entrusted by their clients with 
cotton to sell at the best advantage, consider 
that present prevailing prices are not justi- 
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The Cotton Market Situation 


HERE has been some little improvement 
in the general market situation this week. 
The strength of the statistical position is 
now making itself felt, and the future mar- 
kets have worked up a little nearer toward 








using Cole Planters and Distributors 


| Bl eloyer-tatem xsvaalivAcys 


Get better stands and get more good from guano. Why not You? 


OU can get a Cole Planter to plant 
every crop just like YOU want it 
planted, and a Cole Distributor that 


will do the work the way you want it done. 
Cole Cotton Planters Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 


accurate, durable and easy torun. They save seed and get a 
good stand. They sow the seed in a straight line so that the 
™ cotton is cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth 
of planting and quantity of seed can be easily adjusted. 


Cole Combination Planters Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 


are acknowledged by all to be the best combination planters 


made. They plant to perfection Cotton, Corn, Peas and 


other seeds and are made with or without a fertilizer attach- 
ment. These popular and reliable combination planters will 


you good satisfaction and long service. 


Cole Plain View Planters beat the world for 
planting Corn, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Peas and all known 
similar seed. No Brush—no Cut-Off. 


Automatic Gravity 
selection. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Seed are se- 


lected and dropped in plain sight. Nothing like them and 
nothing equal to them. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters, plant Corn 


and Velvet Beans orany other two crops at the same time in 


same row, either hill for hill, 21 one bean to two, or one 
very three hills of corn. Also fine for one crop ata time, 
anza for growers of Velvet Beans and Peanuts, 


Cole Distributors handle all kinds of fertilizer and 


made either with opening plows or coyering plows to suit 


every need. Most complete line of high-grade reliable Dis- 
tributors in the world. Be sure to get the genuine Cole. 


you plant, so shall you gather Therefore, use the 
le for best results. ‘Thousands of farmers say that 


it pays to throw away other kindsand buy the Cole. Write 
us for full description, testimonials and name of dealer nearest to 
you. Ask your home merchani to show you the labor-saving 


crop-making Cole Machines. Do not let anyone put off 
Look for our name, it 
guarantee of quality and service. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





CLASS OF WINTER SHORT COURSE STUDENTS 
COLLEGE 


AT NORTH CAROLINA A, & M, 





fied by actual economic conditions, and 
therefore decline to quote their market any 
lower than the most conservative holders 
will sell at. The Savannah Cotton Exchange 
has been referred to as abitrarily 
and in restraint of trade, but has not been 
at all disturbed thereby. 

If interior holders will 
up the efforts of the Savannah Exchange, 
the fight will be won. There is no urgent 
need to be in a hurry to dispose of the re- 
minder of the crop. There are ample 
means to carry the cotton as long as may be 
necessary, and the cotton all wanted. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 


acting 
back 


consistently 


is 


Savannah, Ga, 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchanis for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, February 17: 





















































Correct planting is half the crop. Hench & Drom- 
gotd’s Single Row Planter with fertilizer attach- 
ment quickly earns its cost in good planting and 
putting fertilizer where it will do most good. 
Sight feed, fully adjustable, positive action. Con- 
struction simple, durable, strong. Furnished with 
or without fertilizer attachment. Special Truck 
ing Plates can be furnished when desired. 
Don’t buy a Drill, Cultivator, Harrow, 
Lime Spreader, Potato Digger, or any 
other piece of Farm Machniery before 
writing for our special catalog. 
4 State what machine you 
want amd give’ your 
dealer’s name. 
Hench & Drom- 


goid Co., 
1580 Sixth Ave., 
York, Penna. 

























Barnesville Beauty 


Barnesville eo 
Buggies are 
for the South. 


~ Now shipped direct 
to you on deposit of 
$10—60 days driving 
trial with iron-clad 
guarantee 
against de- 
fects. 

















ae Tan 

ee y 
LANSKY oF ey 

me moor DANY <ASES 


our Bargain Catalog of Buggies and Harness. 
B. W.Middlebrooks Co., 24 Main St.. Barnesville, Ga. 














Buy Furniture 
Direct 


This guaranteed oak 
buffet direct to you at 
wholesale, $15.50. 46- 
s inch top, mirror 10x34, 
fF All furniture at bar- 
@ gain prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or 
money refunded. Write 
for prices and full in- 
formation. 





WARLICK 
FURNITURE CO., 
Lincolnton, N. C. 











DOOR 


EMICAL CL 


mell, no germs, sani . Usein any 
Needs no plumbing, sewerage or run- 
Chemicals in closet kill germs. 


se" 
Fully Gi teed. 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Write now fo1 LITERATURE. 


Ww 





a 
for FREE 
CLOSE “323 Coiton Bldg 










THE IMPROVED MONARCH 
cans all Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats in glass or tin by latest 
COLD PACK METHODS, using 
either steam or hot water process. 
Write today for Illustrated Lit- 
erature and special Club prices. 















































































































































itt FENCE BARG 


This season we save you more money than ever before on Farm, Hog, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Fence Tools, Barb Wire, etc. 
Spotless Fence is best open hearth steel heavily 
neverslip tie. Shipped quick and little freight from , 
Prices and descriptions in new Bargain catalog of 
“The South’s Mail Order House” also rock-bottom 
prices on gen’! supplies for home, field and shop. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 





van » ized, locked with 


Richmond, 
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2 3 Address, MONARCH MFG. CO., 
= 8 ig] — | Dept. 300. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Ahoskie ........ $1.20/$0.70| ... .|$2.00/$6.00/$1.00/$4.50 Is the most successful mill ever 
Asheville ......] 1.23] .72| ....] ....] 6.00] 1.00] 4.80 made—produces 20 per cent more 
Charlotte .....| 1.20] ....4. -+-} 6.00} .80} 4.00 bread meal than the old style 
Durham ...... | 1.10] .58| ....] 2.75] 6.50} 1.00] 4.00 mill, Write now for folder and 
Fayetteville | 1.23) .72/$1.50} 2.00} 6.50] .75|.... h low prices. 
Greensboro ....| 1.20] .70| 2.25] 2.50] 5.50) .80| 5.00 AMERICAN CORN MILL 
Greenville .....} 1.20] .70| 2.00] 2.25) 4.00] .70].... COMPANY, 
Lumberton ....! 1.30 col coe clicccel <201 ovce a m, North Carolina. 
Maxton ......- | 1.20} - | 5.501 .75) .. Wenetes-Salem, : 
pS eee | 1.20} | 7.00] 1.00] ... 
WEEN sc eae | 1.27 6.75} .75| 6.00 
Raleigh ....... | 1.22 6.50} .90| 4.00 hey Ef E E P g 
Rocky Mount...{ 1.20 5.50) .80] 5.00 
Scotland Neck.| 1.15] .72! 6.00} .75}.... 
Wilmington ed eee 6.50) .70|... 
Winston-Salem | 1.10} :71| .... 5.00} -80| 4.00 Have YOU any to Sell? 
y 9 1G8 Y z . If so, an ad the same size of this will produce the 
BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES results, as we are receiving inquiries every day 
la T asking us '‘Where Can! Buy Sheep?" 
te Sp | zy Get busy! Sheep eat! Money grows! 
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ae ig =I 4 
ro Sgelses| .| 28| afl « THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Ahoskie ......- ++» [$0.45 /$0.40|$0 $0 
Asheville ...... me Pa eee OU 
rR Be | R LAND EXCHANGE 
reer oe | .38} -35) w c iti 3 
My i e do not extend our general advertising guar 
Fayetteville .....+.. | 40] ....! antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
Greensboro ......+. | 40] ....] chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
Greenville ..cccccee are ere But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
TAMMDOFLON cccceces | .42) é a our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
PEGS ccc coccsess 1 ,40] Bw * ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 
Monroe ..... cel aoaet : “a . 
Newton .. ] csced 5].12%| ... . ar ae 
; } 3 | 50— Acres—Dwellings. Real bargains. 
Raleigh .... eof 42] .40} : .16} 10. 60—100 Acres Dwel hig 
Rocky Mount ......] .40] 40] .35; .20)_ .15| 11.50 | J. H. Henley, Sanford, N, C. 
Scotland Neck ....| .39| .39] .30| .20/.12%4| 12.50 Large and small farms for sale in eastern 
Wilmington ....... 1 SEL MAL BB ccacl oss] AEOO ae ae” Reena. © ete dee link’ Joe. AS 
Winaien-aders...:]...:1_ 40] 00 cial 30l Ieee | Doves Carenes.  Sirike ; 
- | r E l » N.C. 
3Zutter—Chicago, 32@42c (creamery) New York Chea ian a ssteads i he fam- 
- 7u ° ‘ oy A Yheap Lands and Homesteads in the 1 
| one 47¥ec (extra); New Orleans, 42e (creamery | oy5 Jestancia Valley, good soil, good water, 
saat ine climate. Swartz & Lepe, Estancia, N. 
| Eggs—Chicago, 40%@44c (firsts), New York, 46% at ; aaaee S a m La acres, two miles 
“pe “ate age Ak 8, 35@36c s Splendid Sm: arm—22 acres, v il 
| @4ic (extra fine); New Orleans, 35@3 (fresh) from town, improved road improvements 
| -RICES OF TION, COTTON SEE ‘ good, next to graded school Cheap, easy 
| viene OMLOTTONSEED MEAL a terms Write for list of farms, W. D. Hil 
Cc yany, South Boston, Va. 
| } Middling [Cotton seed] Pounds of } - skid di ail ae 
Town | Cotton |Per Bushel| Meal for 100 acres, in sight of town, Corn, grain, 
| | Thursday | Ton Seed excellent grazing land. New mods rn exe) 
DP AMOUNE Sccascesnes | 15.50 | $0.80 | 2600 i her improvements best condition. Very 
Charlotte et 17.00 | 60 | peoy. usonable, easy terms. Write for list of 
| Durham . SI 16.00 | ae | er is W. D Hill Company, South Boston, 
Fayetteville 16.00 j 85 | 2500 
|} Greensboro .......- 16.50 | a - - 2 
Greanville caccocece | 16.00 | $5 | otice An ideal farm for ale. 
| Lumberton .......6- | 15.00 | | y cleared, 14 mile from city limits 
PROROMES @ cc cs ceo ew'es | 15.50 | 75 | rg, Va., on, concrete road, also ¢'- 
RS er | 17.00 | 70 | line, good soil, splendid buildings. 
Newton ...ccccccees | 16.00 | -60 2200 Ss ar crop in this section. Good close 
EE POS | 16.00 | 78 2800 for quick sale. Reasonable terms. 
Rocky Mount ...... | 16.00 | 75 2600 ; ic Coast Realty Co., Agent, Peterse 
Scotland Neck ..... | 16.00 | &8 2800 burg, Va. : 





“That girl rings true.’ 








We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 





“Of course she does. She's a belle.” 


gressive Farmer when you write. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS ‘| 
AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Sents a Word, Cash With Order) 
We wiil insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers ti this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a ark, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
ents a word; four times 20, cents a word, etc. 
Lach word, number vor initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements noi 
accepted without cash witb order. If the rate 
seems ‘high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
vate, all cuitions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 














land-China—Pigs, s 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


















































| ___ MACHINERY | 


: For Sale—Hercules Stump Puller, never 
-used, half price. Rickshaven Farm, R. D., 
Coiumbus, N.C, 





Ayers Peanut Planters—Original and best. 





Correspondence solicited. Ayers Implement 
Works, Petersburg, Va. 
For Sale—No. 7 Star Pea Huller. Cost $30, 


used only two weeks. Good as new. First 
‘check for $17 gets it. Uriah Stock Farm, 
Uriah, Ala. 

Bargain—Slightly used double row corn 
pianter with fertilizer attachment at one 
half present price. Does good work. J. M. 
Field, Climax, N. C. 





HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 








Wanted—Lady, as helper in family of four. 
Mrs. J. R. Brinkley, Gliden, se 


Wanted Settled lady as mother's helper 
in country home. John Hickson, Kollock, 
South Carolina. 

Wanted—Tobacco farmers to work share 
crop or wages, Write Chas. Laughlin, Rt. 5, 
Henderson, N. 1s ©. 








‘Agents - 100, pet cent profit guaranteed 
selling sprayers, B: eeeitae pumps and auto. 
washers W rite Rusler Co., Johnstown, O. 











Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant 
work. Good profits. Smith Bros.,, Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga. 


Wanted—P osition on ‘large farm of planta- 
tion as assistant to manager by single man 
of 25. our years agricultural graduate. 
Life experience.- State proposition first let- 
ter. References. Box 61, Bernville, Pa. 

Wanted—Salesmen—To sell “Gold Medal 
Winning” lighting plants for farm homes, 
schools and churches, Salary proposition. 
ate selling experience. Reference requir- 

Davis Acetylene Company, Box 94, Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 


Do You Want a Good Job?—We want a 
man in every county to sell Lindley’s high 
grade trees and shrubs. The work is pleas- 
ant, profitable, permanent (some of our men 
have sold Lind!ey trees for 30 years). Terms 
are liberal; complete outfit furnished; cash 
advanced on orders. We want only men of 
good standing. If you want a good job, 
write us, sending the names of three busi- 
ness men as references, and say what coun- 
ty you want and when you will begin. J. 
Van Lindley Nursery Co., Box 106, Pomona, 
North Carolina. 








| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES if 





Position guaraiteed, $720-$1,200. Tuition 
monthly from salary. Transportation de- 
ducted. Pied nont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCX Se 


= BERKSHIRES 
Large Perkshires—Stone Gato Furn:, Pet- 
ersburé, Va. 








Fine lot pure-bred Berkshire pigs, thrifty, 
prolific strain. Robert M. McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 











Berkshire Pigs—Large litter, pedigreed 
stock, No better bred. Edgewood Farm, 
Ri eres N, C, 

3erkshires—-Well bred pigs, eights weeks 
old. $10 each, registered and delivered. H. 
A. McN vairy, Pomona, Ni <. 

For § Sale —Registered Berkshire Boar, Will 
weigh about 500 pounds. Quick sale, $50. 
Guarante ed. G. W. Canlin, Trio, S. C. 


ss DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pure-bred Durocs, March delivery. SEC 
Jessup, Baskerville, Va 




















For Sale—Pure-bred Durocs, four months 
old, price $8. Howard Bethea, Latta, S. C. 


Registered Duroc Boars, Gilts—Choice 
Pigs, bred right, priced right. Claude Jen- 
kins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Registered Duroc male and female pigs, 
Defender strain, sows bred to Knapn’s De- 
fender. Knapp School, Nashville, Tenn, 


Ten weeks old pigs from Duroc-Jersey 
mothers and registered Tamworth boar, 
$5.50 each. Ideal for killers next time. E. 
l.. Davis, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





_Duroc Boars 3uy the right Dam 
sired by Indiana State Fair Gr Cham-. 
pion, herself Reserve Champion Virginia 
State Fair, and has raised 13 pigs per litter. 
Fight week old pigs $10. N. R. Patrick, 
Rustburg, Va. 





of 





HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshire Pigs—L. C. Allen, 
Hosc hton, Ga. 








“Hamps ire Hogs, Bred Gilts and sows pric- 
ed for quick sale. Sumner Mumma, Decatur, 
Indiana, 


oO. I. C.’S 
Fancy O. 1. C. Swine—Bred by Textile In- 
dustrial Institute, Spartanburg, S. C. Noth- 
ing offered without prize-winning parents. 
Get new blood from the “Spartan” herd. 


POLAND-C HINA 


Registered Poland China Boars ready for 
service, also bred gilts, $25 each. Guaran- 
| tener John W. Alexander, Murfreesboro, 

enn. 











Snare ure-br e da Games, 








E ges—$1.50 for 156. 
Throne burg, Hudson, 











Single Comb White sitiaints 








For Sale—Thirty White 
Barron strain, $1 ea 
fong, New ee N.C. 








Le cher ns WwW ye koft 
- York noted winter 


> La ' Ta 
POLLED DURHAMS Ramsey Poultry Wirt, 











ie Register ed Red “Poller db 














Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, 
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chen wikis Single Comb White Leghorn 











Fine registe sg Collie pups for 
s 


isey P vita 7 arm, x rouse, N. 





( “oliies —Male pups, females three dol- 


with roar’ c me ad and 


aoe red fe male < Soliles 
of Boe eh Cc a gs Ormskirk shane. x. 


wid A ler Tae Quint Yarborough, 
Setter Bitch—Entitlea to 

tion, well trained, 
Ww eston, Swan Quarter, N, 





For Sale—Two Bull Dogs, six months old, 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy win- 


Robert Washington, Capron, Va. 











For Sale—Pair 6-year-old grade Percher- 


Leghorns—Males 
W.S. Mott, Dixondale, 





Blood hounds for 
. 
- Single Comb Brown 


ed by Sturdivants cocks. 
for 8 years exclusively. 


or Dag ge i ed Ilave bred Browns 














—) 





4, perfectly matched, 


Work anywhere double or single. 














_ TWO OR _MORE BREEDS 











‘arding 3 a large number of 


| $2.59 for 15. Randoiph Poultry 








now and May first. 
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Memphis, Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., 
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LIGHT BRAHMAS 














Light Brahmi: yayt 
i H Lik 
i ih, ! 4 Ss ee! aoe 
15; $3 for 50; $6 fe ) 
Rt. 10, B irling on, 
MINUORCAS " 
slack Minore as—Eggs 15 for $1 B. me 
Routt, Bennett, N. C. 
single Comb Black Minorca ss, 15 for 
>» B. M. Hinshaw, Randleman, N. Cc, 
Single Comb Black Minorcas—lEggs $1.50 
and $2 per setting, postpaid. B. B. Goyne, 


Rt. 1, Bonham, Texas, 

tose Comb Black Minorcas—The 200- = 
strain. The most profitable breed E 
Hatching eggs a specialty. Descri 
cular free. Jacob Baugh, Broadway 

ORPINGTONS 

sure Orpington egzs, $1 for 13. Goo. Hack- 
ney, Lexington, N. C.° 

Buff Orpington BEES $1,256. _ 
‘Ross, Rosslyn Farm, Bu 








Mrs. 
faio Ridge, 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs now. Write for 
prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. Cee 


W hite Orpingto: ‘ons—Hate hing: “ek: 3s. Prize 
winners. Midnight Poultry Farm, Liberty, 
North Carolina. 











Eggs from prize winning White Orping- 
tons. First pen $3; second $1.50. Light 
3Srahmas $2 and $1.50 ee setting. Nar 
Patterson, China Groye, N. 





Don’t Feed Drones—-Start this spring with 
eggs from select winter layers. Buff Orping- 
tons, excellent type, $1.50 per sitting. Mrs. 
N. R. Patrick, Rustburg, Va. 





Buff Orpington Hatching Eges—Pure-bred 
farm raised $2 for fifteen; $8 per hundred 
express prepaid. J. T. Ruffner Rt. 3, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS ma 
Reds- xtra value in coc ke rels, eggs. Mrs. 
J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. 





Reds—Egg 
Mrs. M. L, ¢ 





$4. Baby chicks 
allaway, Rayle, Ga, 


Rose Comb Reds—Cockerels and eggs for 
sale. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. C. 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—Nice cock- 
erels. 15 select eggs $1.25 Beavers, Apex, 
North Carolina, 






Comb Rhode Island Reds—15 egts 
dad $1.50. Fancy layers, Beulah Brake, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 











Single Co:nb Red Cockerels for Sale—Dark 
velvety color. From heavy winter layers, C. 
M. Waff, Franklin, Va. 

Nothing but range reared, Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds. 3aby chicks, 15¢e each, 
Eggs 15 for $1.50. Mrs. J. L. Edwar« Dar- 
lington, S. Cc. 











Eggs for Hatching—From my prize-win- 
ning and laying strain of Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds at reasonable prices. J. Spencer, 
3lackstone, Va. 

Pure-bred Single g'omb Red Cockere!s—$1L 
and 5 Will exchange pen for bred Po- 
pis. R. D. Hall, Jonesboro, 





North Carolin: . 





Single Comb Reds—Blue ribbon winners. 
Rich red color. Bred to lay Eggs $1.59 per 
15, parcel post. N. W. Long, Tovaccoville, 
North Carolina. 

Rhode Island Reds—Finest strain, deep 
rich red, fine layers. ; from show 
stock, $2, $3 a setting. young hens 
sheap. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eg 
From heavy winter lave Large, beaut 











brilliant red Viberts highest ru OME 

stock. None better in South. §$ per 

teer. <A. G. Ellison, Lancaster, S. (. 
ROCKS 





Barred Rocks Eggs $1 per 15. CO We 
Reed, Hertford, } 














Barre i Rock Eggs 
roneburg, Hudson, 





N. 
arred Rock Cockerels $2 to 


W. J. Bassett, Preston, Va. 














Choice sSarred tock Eggs—15 
$2. . iromihenny. Stratton, Miss. 









Barred Rock 
Southside Poultry 






f per fifteen. 
heboro, N. ¢ 


Extra Fine White Rocks 


Farm, 





boro, .N. C. 


3arred Rock Eggs—Ringlet strain, $1 per 


| setting; $2 for best. Western Slope Ranch, 
N. C. 


Salisbur 





Bodenheimer’s Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
win. Eggs $1.50 per 15. G. Virgil Boden- 
heimer, Thomasville, N. C. 

Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs for Hatching 

=xcellent laying strain, per 15, pone 
d. Verne G. Moser, Rt , Asheville, N. 

Ringlet 1 red Rocks—Fancy stock. W on 
first prizes every year for number of years. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15. Hamilton Brothers, 
Smithfield, N. C, 


“For Sale’’—Pure-bred Barred Plymouth 

















Rock poultry. Eggs from selected pen mat- 


ings. Write me your wants. J. B. Alver- 
son, Marion, S. (. 

2arred Piymot:h Rock Eggs for Hatching 

——-From weli mat<ed, good winter layers, ten 

with Sarred Rocks. 15 

eggs, $1 . Value aranteed. South View 

Farin, W “Pp. Smyre, Prop., Conover, N. C. 








Mapleville Larred Plymouth Rock Farm— 
hens beautiful cocks, se- 






lected trom over 550 s: we'!l formed and 
well marked. Open for inspection. egzs 
65 cents 2 dozen 5 dozen 3 19 
dozen $5.59. 20 dozen $10, Orders filled 


promptly, postpaid. H. H. Hobgood, Megr., 
Mupleville, N. c, 


SUSSEX 
Esss for Hatching—From my fine Speck- 
ed Sussex at reasonable prices. J. Spencer, 


1 
Blackstone, Va. 
Sussex, Red, Speckled—My stock won 20 
prizes and special, Alabama State Fair, 
Compe'lled to sacrifice. Trios, Re $15 
$ fi I <led, $12 to $17. y 
J. Rothpletz, 1 











oO m, Ala, 
WYANDOTTES 
Champicn Wh W yandottes—E ges for 








hatening reasonable. Frank Hamr Shel- 


NN aE 2 
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For 3: 





\ te Wyandotte 
cockere! tu \ E. Boyer, Un- 
ionville, N. C. 

White Wyandottes—Bred-to-lay kind. 15 





eggs $1.35, deiivered 
Jonesville, Va. 


unny side Farm, 








A few more good Partridge and White 
Wyandottes for ile bee $2 for fifteen. 
Sandy Run Poultry Yard Eilenboro, N. C. 

Pure-bred White Wvyandottes—Eggs for 
hatching $1.25 per 15 pos d for $2. 





} 
ishel and Duston strail 


pr: acev, Va. 


H. Shaw, 






Regal-bred-to-lay White Wyandottes.. Win 
and lay—the best pay. Eggs from (Dorcas) 
fiocks, $2 per 15. From $100 pen (Regals) $4. 
Purity Farm, Leslie, Ga 





—~Pure-bred White W y andottes, 15 $1. 
hundred. Keeler and Regal strain. 
mg, healthy stock. Mrs. L. L. Russell, 
Jeffress, Va. Member National White Wy- 


andotte Club. 





per 





DUCKS 


Mammoth White Pekin Ducks—Thomp-_ 








son’s Barred Rocks, Martling Campines. 

Stock and eggs. Wasena Poultry Farm, Box 
744, Roanoke, Va. ms 
TURKEYS 

Large, Prolifie White HoNand Turkey 

eggs for sale. 25 cents each delivered. Mrs. 

A. F. Johnson, Garland, N. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS . 

If It Wears Feathers, 5) Eges, 

stock, literature. Uncle Joe, Rt. 7, Charlotte, 


North Carolina, 


Buff Rock and White Wyandotte cocker- 





els $1 to $2. B. M. Hinshaw, Randleman, 
North Carolina. 
Prize-winning Stock— ‘White Reck and 











iack Minorca eggs. 31.25 per 16. ER GC. 
Winstead, Sharpsburg, N. Cc 

Heavy laying strain Penciled Runner 
backs and White Wyandotte eggs $1 per 
dozen. F. M. White, Crewe, Va. 

White Leghorns and Runner Ducks—Prize 
winners, layers. Eggs for hatching, $1 set- 
ting. J. W. Easley, Jr., South Boston, Va 

Biack Langshans, White  Orpingtons, 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Eggs shipped 
prepaid. Mrs. Ona Waters York, Lebanon, 
Tenn. 

Baby Chicks, 10c each. Eggs $1 per 15. 
Stock from White Leghorns. Khode Istand 


Reds, Black Leghorns, Harian Farms, Lock- 
hart, Ala, 

The Best White Rocks White 
Flack Minorcas, Silver Campines. 





for $2.50. 
North ¢ 


Golden, Silver Wyandottes—Prize winning 
and open laced kind. Brown Leghorn hens 
of quality, mated to a pedigreed cockerel. 
15 eggs $1.50; 20 $2.75. Leghorn cockerel 
and ae at a bargain. O. F. Eller, Wilkes- 


Oscar sowden, 


arolina, 


boro, N. 





| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans for Sale— 
John L. Mann, Lake Landing, N. C 

Ninety-Day Velvet Bean Seed—One 
five bushel, Charter Oak 
Ala, 

Mammoth Yellow 
bushel, Fair View 
North Carolina. 





thirty- 
Stock Farm, Bea- 


trice, 





Soja ; 
Seed F 


3Zeans $2.50 per 
arm, Gum Neck, 





y Speckled 
order 
Uriah, 
Limited 
largest 
mw, C. 


Early Ninety-Day, $ 5 bushel; 
$3 bushel: Osceola, $3.5 bushel; 
Yellow Soy Beans, $2.50 
Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


Beans, $1.25 
smallest shipped. 
Ala, 

amount Osceola be: ans, earliest, 
prolific velvet bean known, $3.50 bu. 
Boyle, Evergreen, Ala. 


bushel. 
Uriah 


2} Two 
bushel Stock 


Farm, 








Chinese, 
Mammoth 
bushel. WKirby 









For Sale—The celebrated 100-Day Speckle 


Velvet Beans. I sell any amount, car lots 
or single bushel, Small lots $1.50 bushel. 
Ask for delivered price on large lots. Qual- 


ity _of seed fine. Pe. Ae 


Bush, 
BERMUDA 


Hundred pounds Bermuda roots $1, 
jet. Whitefield Ww atson, Orangeburg, 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in 
Valley. Pure, new crop. 
planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. The South's best pasture grass. 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R. S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona. 


‘CABBAGE 

Cabbage Plants—Five million of 
Ready in February, March, 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 


¢ ‘abbage Plants—All you Vv 
amount. Good ones. Order now. 
1,000 to 5,000 $1.25 Any amoul 
1. For promptness send cash 
a. Tt. & G. W.. Clark, ‘Thom: isvi le, 





Richland, Ga. 
Book- 
aS. 
~ Yuma 
Free samples and 


them, 
and April, $1.50 
Sx alis! ury, N. Cc. 









with order, 


Ga. 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plz ants— Apri ; 
detivery. Early Jersey and Char'cston 
Wakefield, Succession lat Dutc! 3y 





and Fl - 
express 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000 at $1.50, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. D. F. Jamison, 
Summerville, S. C. 


Plants—Genuine frost-proof sown 
Youngs Island from highest grade 


Cabbage 
in epen at 








c ANE SEED 
Early “Amber (mew crop), $2.50 bushel; 
Early Orange (new crop), $3 bushel; Sugar 
Drip ‘(for syrup), $4 bushel, or $1.25 peck; 


Tenessee grown Ger 
or 75c peck. Kirby 
South Carolina. 





nan 


Seed 


Millet, $2.50 bushel, 
Company, Gaffney, 
We will mail one galion of Kir Improve 


o's 
Z's 


ed Japanese Ribbon Cane Seed (for syrup), 
enough to plant two acres, to any postoffice 
in the United States for $1, postage paid. If 


any other farm seeds are 
for price list. Kirby Seed 
South Carolina. 


wanted, 
Company, 


write us 
Gaffney, 








CLOVER 
Sweet Clover Seed—5,000 pounds, recleaned 
sweet clover or Melilotus seed, 8c per pound 
in lots of 100 pounds or over, 10c pound, less 
quantities. With each order for 10 pounds 
we will enclose Progressive Farmer holders, 
66 page book “Sweet Clover.” It's worth the 
money. Cunningham-Tate Co., Brooksville, 
Miss. 
COTTON 
Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed—G. L. 
Toole, Aiken, S. C. 


Allen’s Mexican Big Boll, 
L. C. Allen, Hoschton, Ga. ss ! 
Seed—Blue Ribbon Fair. Ws iis 


Cotton 
Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 


five-lock cotton, 








Wannamer’s Cleveland Big Boll cotton 








seed Bushel $1.40. Oscar Roper, Clio, S, C. 

jected extra prolific Pullnot Cotton Seed 
age. 75 per bushel. S. P. Kenney, Athens, Ga, 
~ Cooks Prolific Cotton Seed—Graded $1.50 
bushel. Carl Alexander, Mooresville, N. C 
Route 4. 

Keenan and Webber Long Staple Cotton 
Seed, $2 per bushel. Newton Farm, Kings 
Mountain, N. C 

Notice—Pure Simpkins Ideal cotton seed 
$1.40 bushel at ad station. A. N. Carpen- 
ter, Crouse, N J 

Dat So, W hat’s So—‘‘Dat So” cotton beats 





them all. For particulars address, D. D. 
Low, Nitta Yuma, Miss. 
Try a few hundred pounds of ‘Dat So” 





coiton seed. You will want more another 
year. D. D. Low, Nitta Yuma, Miss. 
Webber 82 Long Staple Catton Seed— 
| Guaranteed pure, $2 per bushel: ten bushels 
$1.75. W. C. Davis, Fayetteville, N. C. 
For “Sale—Genuine Perry cotten seed from 





| per 





} proven 


| sack 


seed money can buy. Shipment April first 
$2 per thousand; five thousand and over 
$1.50. Your own selection. Enterprise | 


Cempany, Sumter, 8S. C. 


Plants—Still $1 
thousand, 
not raised the 


iifth to tenth. 


Cabbage 


for five hundred; 
$1.25 per 


express collect, We have 
price. Million ready March 
Ask for free plant and seed 
offer and low price grocery list. Box 1030-R. 
The John cc. Stetson | Co., Bond, Miss. 


Tift Albany, 
Plants, frost-proof. All varieties. Shipment 
March fifteenth to twenty-fifth. Also sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes, egg plants, Bell pepper, 
and lettuce, five hundred postpaid $1.10. 
One thousand postpaid, $1.99. By express 


P lant Co., abbage 





one to ten thousand $1 Ten thousand or 
more 90 cents per thousand. Order attend- 
ed to promptly. P. O. Box 258. 


CANTALOUPES 
Eden Gem 


Cantaloupe seed personally se- 
lected by me in Rocky Ford, Golorado, last 
September. 3 ounces 25 cents: pound $1.05. 
W. P. Tfenley, Johns, N. C. 









my own crop. Produced lasi season 28 bales 
on 25 ¢ res. V. B. Moore, Raleigh, N. C. 

Heavy ruiter Cotton Seed for sale, $2,50 
bushel, seed bin culled, Makes gc bale. 
Lim ited amount. D. Rowell, Rt. 5, Rocky 
Bet: N.C; 

Big Boll Texas Rowden Improved Coc ok. 
Early maturing cotton seed No weevils. 
Buy direct cheap. The Cole Mfg. Co., ¢ ee 


lotte, N. C. 











Columbia Big Boll—Bringing premium 8 to 
10 cents over short staple. Heavy frui 
No weevil. Staple Cotton Growers 
tion, Easley, S. C. 

Special Selected Cotton Seed—Cleveland 
Big Boll, Ricks Half and Half. Two dollars 
a bushel, Burroughs-Pittman-Wheeler Co., 
Scotiand Neck, N, C. 

For Sale—300 bushels select Lewis Long 
Staple Cotton seed, from cotton sold for 37c. 


$2 per bshel in lots 10 to 50. E, P. 
Originator, Gastonia, N. C., Rt. 2. 


Kings Improved, $2.25 bushel: Celeviand 
Big Boll, $2 bushel; Mexican Big Boll, $2 
bushe!; Cooke’s Improved, $2.25 bushel, 10 
bushel lots and over 5c per bushel less. Kir- 
by Seed Company, affney, S. C. 


Best Lone Star, 


Lewis, 











Mebane, Triumph and 


Rowden cotton seed. Grown especially for 
planting seed. Write for catalogue which 
tells why you should plant our good seed. 


Progress 
Texas. 


Prolific King 


Seed Improvement Co., Carlton, 





earliest known cotton, from 





| gia 


; shrubbery. L. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


White 
lent yielder 
Sons, Franklin, 


Prolific Seed 
Write, 
Va, 


Corn for sale. Escel- 
James J, Councill & 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Wanted to 
Velvet Beans, 
Co., Cotton 


buy Lespedeza,, Beans, 
Cowpeas., Latham, 
Merchants, Greensboro, - N. N.C, 


Soy 
b 








Batt’s 


Seed Corn—Hand shelled, carefully 
selected, bushel, $3: peck $1. W. C. Blane 
chard, Warsaw, N. C. 

sigeg’s T-ear Seed Corn—Grown success 
fully for more than 20 years. $1 peck; $3 
bushel. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, 


North Carolina. 


Hunts Improved Prolifie 
selected from stalks bear 
el $2.90; half bushei $1.50; 
P. Hunt, Rt. 2, Wake 

Best selected stock. 
Boone County White, 
Yellow Dent, Golden 
Less than bushel lots, 75e 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


Seed Corn-—Field 
ng two ears. Bush- 
peck 90 cents. R. 
Forest N. CG 
Improved White Dent, 
Hickory King, Early 
Dent, : > bushel. 
peck. Kirby Seed 





For 
Prolific 
all 


Sale—Burchhaven strain Whatley’s 
Seed Corn. The corn that has lead 
others for the past seven years at Geor- 
State College of Agri« ture. Field se- 
jected stock at $3 per bushel. 3urchhaven 
Stock Farm, R. F. Burch, Jr., Prop. East- 
man, Ga, 









HEDGES 
liver Privet, and other 
_A. Rey nolds, Clemmons, a 
KUDZU 
Kudzu Plant—Being perennial legume, and 
easiest pasture and hay crop. Literature, 
prices free. Geo. Otani, Semmes, Ala. 


100,000 Amoor 











Cabbage 
fifty acres, 
varieties. Price 
potatoes, Porto 


Plants 
ready 


-Have planted since e freeze 
ship March fifteenth all 
per 1,000. Seed sweet 
Nancy Halli, and Tri- 
umph, $1.50 sured bushel. Valdusta 
Seed & Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga, 

lor Sale—100-Day Velvet beans, 1 
5 bushels at -75; 16 bushels at $1.60 
$23 ton in car (in pod). Brabham, 
Iron and Mixed ppoorwill pet 
Russian Sunflower seed at 7c Ib. 
low Dent corn, 75e t; $2.76 bushel, 
ber cotton seed $2; Toole 
$1.75. With small send cash. Large 
orders sent Reference Allendale 
Bank. Otis Aliendale, S. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Water "n aeaee ee turbine 
nections. 8S. 








bushel 









$2 





“Web- 
and King at 





order 
attached. 
Brabham, 








and con- 
Rothrock, Rockwell, N. C, 


LESPEDEZA 


Guaranteed Lespedeza Se ed—$4. 50 
bushel. Albert Annison, Zachar 


PECAN TREES 














Papershell Pecan Trees—Guaranteed to 
please you. Bighest grade bred-up trees 
grown by experts of National reputation. 
Large illustrated booklet telling agi truth 
|} about pecan trees free. Write for it at once, 
| Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, "Mise, 

es PEAS 

Peas for —$2.60 per bushel, write. 
Catawba Produce Co., Conover, LN. : 

Wanted—100 bushels Brabham peas. ~ Send 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| or more 85c. 








sample and quote price, Uriah Stock Farm, 
Uriah, Ata. 7 

Peas—-Piace your orders fiow. Sound, 
clean cowpeas in strong burlap bags, at 
$2.25 a bushel f. o. b. here: J. L. Coker & 
Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

Lady Peas $1.10 a gallon, prepaid. Blue 
and Brown lippoorwill, $2.40; Clay and | 
Mixed peas, $2.30. Ail good sound stock. A. 
H. Simms, Jr., Pachuta, Miss. 

Brabham Peas, $2.65 bushel; Iron Peas, 
$2.65 bushel; Mixed Peas, $2.35 bushei: 
Whippoorwill Peas, $2.40 bushel. Kirby 


Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 








For Sale—Until sold, I am offeri 
tire lot of choice seed field pe: 
these remarkably low prices. 
Cle Ciay Mixed, Unknown, Iron 
poorwill $2.40; Brabhams $ per bushel 
. o. b. here. My peas are choice sound clean 
stock. I guarantee satisfaction. Crop very 
short, had better order quick. H. O. Long, 


Silverstreet, _S. _2F 

: PEANUTS 
~~ Spanish Peanuts—Bushel, 
Farm, College Park, Georgia. 
Dee ‘POTATOES 











Potato ~ Plants—Lead ing 


varieties $1.50 

thousand. J. B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 
Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hail, Tri- 
umph, Myers’ Early and Porto Rico $1.50 per 
measured bushel. Myers Seed and Plant 


Tifton, Ga. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall and Por- 
to Rico yams. We guarantee our seed stock 
to be unmixed and free of trash and strings. 
1 bushel $1; 5 bushels 96 cents; 10 bushels 
J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, 


Ce, 


Georgia, 

Ten Million Potato Plants—Ready to set 
April first. We guarantee prompt shipment, 
and satisfaction or money refunded. Nancy 





| Hall, Porto Rico, Dooley Yam, and Triumph. 
1,000 $1.50; 5,000 or more $1.40 per 1,000. 
Florida Plant Farms, Plant City, Florida, 


umph 


famous seed farms, Youngsville, N. C. Un- 

excelled, Long record beating weevils 

throughout South. Bank references. Write 

quick, special February price. Chas, Ro- 

berts Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Try some of my “Dat Spe. Cotton’ ‘—_The 
earliest lever saw, recommended by all that 
have tried it. Seeds guaranteed pure, bale | 


acre 
crop by 
per 100 
¥ uma, 


with lots of weevils. Mature good 
August 1st. Staple 1 i-6. Price $6 
pounds sacks. D D. Low, Nitta 
Miss. 





Attention Farmers—Pure, selected Cleve. 
land Big Boll, pure selected Dongola Big 
Boll cotton seed for sale. Send your orders 


while you can get them. $1.50 per bushel 
f. o. b., Washington, Georgia. Reference: 
Washington Exchange Bank, the National 


Bank of Wilkes. K. 


A. Wilhe it. 


Mitche ll’'s 





Re-Improved King 
success, larger boll, 
larger yield, earlier, 
ductive. The best 


cotton a 
better staple, 
most prolific and pro- 
proof against frost, 
storm, boll-weevil, insect and disease. Every 
sealed guaranteed 100 Ibs. for $6.50. 
Sugar Loaf Farm Seed Department, Youngs- 
ville, N. C. 





Vandiver’s Heavy 
Earliest big boll, 


Fruiter Cotton 
40 bolls make 


Seed— 
a pound, 46 


per cent lint. No anthracnose. No boll wee- 
vils. Free from all diseases, 14% inch staple. 
Have private gin. Private culler. Double 
yield of other varieties. We are originators 





of this wonderful cotton. Others are imita- 
tors Write us for proof and special prices 
for early delivery. Vandiver'’s Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga 

Get-There-First Short Cotton—$4 peck, 
because only ariety sets nearly bale acre 
bolls before weevil does much damage, bale 
acre assured worst weevil area. Big. boll, 
big seed, 41 per cent lint. Only peck sold 
one party. For seed unsold March fifteenth 
will accept for peck 50c cash and your note 
$3.50 payable December first. If not earliest, 


most prolific, 
identical, don’t 
dale Bank, L. 


comparative 
pay note. 
A, Stoney, 


treatment being 
Reference: Allen- 
Allendale, S. C. 





CORN 
Biggs’ 7-ear Seed Corn—Reck 75c; bushel 
$2. Plant Farm, Ulah, WN.. C, 


Se tee ted Vardaman’s Stooling Corn—Bush- 
el) $38. Economy Seed Farm, Oakman, Ala. 
Pure Bigg’s Prolific Seed Corn, $2.50 bush- 


el; 8@c peck. Tally, Rt. 4, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 








Genuine Nancy Hiall, Porto Rico and Tri- 
Potato Plants—Ready last of March. 
Prices for February: Up to 5 thousand $1.60; 
5 to 10 thousand $1.50; over 10 thousand 
$1.40. Grown from selected seed. Satisfact- 
ion guaranteed. Order now. Chas. W. Mil- 
ler, Plant City, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants or Vines—G uaranteed 
true to name. Raised in open field under irri- 
gation. Begin shipping March the twenty- 
fifth. Nicely packed, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
Pumpkin Yam, Triumph, Negro Killer, and 
other varieties. Shipping in three days of 
time wanted. 1,000 to 10,000 $1.50: 
25,000 $1.40; over 25,000 $1.25 Piant Farm 
covers seventy-five acres, Bank reference 
furnished. Wholesale and retail. J. T. & G. 
W. Clark, Thomasville, Georgia. 


we SUDAN GRASS 


We will mail 2 pounds Sudan Grass Seed, 
enough to plant one-half acre of thts won- 








derful hay, to any postoffice in the United 
States for $1, postage paid. If any other 
farm seeds are wanted, write us for price 


list. Kirby Seed 


MISC E LL ANEOU Ss SEEDS AND PL ANTS 


Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


Buddea Pecans—Prices reasonable. Fine 
ne ach trees, 8 cents. Kieffer pears, 10 cents. 
Get catalogue. Hartwell Nurseries, Hart- 
well, Ga. 

Ww anted—T" wo hundred bushe 18 peas, mix- 

|ed, black, W hippoor wi 25 bushels sweet 
clover seed. Virgini: Feed and Seed Co., 
Louisa, Va. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Vegetable 
Tomato 
received 


Piants—Cabbage, 
plants $1.50 per 1,000, 
first shipyned. Georgia 


Potatoes, amd 
First order 
and Florida 











Plant Co., Orlando, Fla. 

Tomato Seed—New Stone, and Greater 
Baltimore. Pound postage paid, $1.50. De- 
scription sweet Potato plant list on re- 
quest. H. Austin, Felton, Delaware, 

Cabbage Plants—Varieties: Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Fiat Dutch 


$1 per 1,000. Bermuda onion sets $1.25 per 


1,000, J. Q. Dorris Co. Farm, ~ Ga. 
Porto rto Rico Plants—$1.50 per 1,000; cab- 
bage, tomato, leading .varieties $1.25 per 
1,000. Write for quantity prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction on arrival guarane- 
teed. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fila, 


10,000 to, 


For Sale—Incubators and brooders, in first- 
class condition. Sturtevant Bros., Kushla, 
Alabama, 

For Sale, Cheap—Cob Crusher, Incubator, 
Graphophone with 15 double records. ——s 
Chase City, Va. 

‘Reliable’ Incubator and Brooder used 
only once, 80-egg capacity $15. C. C. Wes- 
ton, Swan Quarter, N. C 

Fine Printing for Farm eadiaan “80e 
per 250, prepaid. Edwards 


Samples free 
Printery, Burnsville, N. C. 

For Sale—Bee Hives Beekeep: 
of all kinds. Write fdr special 
Roebuck Gin Co., Roebuck, S. C. 


Supplies 
price list. 








Crushed Oyster Shells for P oultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Ww ay erly mans, 6. C, 





For Sale—Improved King’s Cotten Seed, $2 


per bushel, and 40 tons bright baled corn 
stover, Address A. & M. College, Care Dan 


T. Gray, Weat Raleigh, N. C. 

Wanted—Shipments of 
outlets for butter. Highest price possible 
paid for fat. For particulars, write the 
Carolina Creamery Company, Hickory, N. Cc, 


will lend you money at 
liberal advances on cot- 
the best market in the 
Latham Co, Cotton Mer- 
Greensboro, N. C. 


cream. Unlimited 


Money to Loan—I 
6 per cent interest, 
ton to be held in 
South. J. E. 
chants, 

For Sale or Exchange—Two grade Per- 
cheron horse colts. Registered Percheron 
stallion. Pure-bred Plymouth Rock hens 
$1 each. 100 common goats wanted. Caro- 
lina Stock Farm, Gulf, N. Cc 

Spraying Materials 
Chei ai Co's, 





-Thomsen 
Lime-Sulphur 


for Sale- 
complete line. * 





solution and arsenate of lead, for all kinds 
of fruits and vegetables. Fort Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Fort Valley, Georgia, 

| Wanted—The names of farmers who are 
shipping cream. We want cream. Why not 
start a cream route in your section? Good 


Oakman 





| $4 Percheron Stallions and Mares. 





proposition to the right party. 
write us. Carolina 
Hickory, N. Cc 

Wanted—Three months old pigs, any 
breed, We are awarding a large number of 
pure-bred pigs in our pig club work and ex- 
pect to buy two hundred pigs for this pur- 
pose between now and May first. If you 
have now, or will have before Apri! fifteenth, 
any boars or any breed, write us 
quoting prices. pigs must be three 
months old and registered and all will be 
bought in the open market. The Progressive 
Farmer Company. 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


If interested, 
Creamery Company, 

















Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The highest prices ever paid in the St. Paul 
yards for a cow or a bull for beef were paid 
within a year for Holsteins. Two grade Holstein 
cows 13 years old brought $187, one 12-year-old 
registered Holstein cow $116, and a registered 4- 
year-old Holstein bull $168.93. In considering 
Holstein catile as a dual purpose breed, the above 
authentic facts render further comment unneves- 
sary. There is big money in the big ‘‘Black and 
White’’ Holsteins. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Bookiets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














HORSES AND JACKS 
PERCHERON MARES FOR SALE 


Can we afford to buy work stock under boll wee- 
vil conditions? If not prepadfe now to raise them 
and don’t forget that more weight in the collar 


means more profit on labor. Several in foal. 
c. L. BENNETT, 


Jefferson, Ceorgia. 








KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS, 
SADDLERS and PERCHERONS 
Registered Kentucky Mammoth 
Jacks with lots of weight and qual- 
ity. 85 Saddle and Cuban Gaited 
Stallions, Geldings and Mares. 
Some geldings and mares Edu- 
cated and Ready for Use. 


WRITE US YOUR WANTS 


THE COOK FARMS, 
Bex 0, Lexington, Ky. 











| Oak Ridge Swine Department 


is Offering Some Exceptional Bargains 
in Tamworths, from Prolific, Prize 
Winning Ancestors. 
A choice lot of September pigs, 
related. 
service. 


either sex, not 
_Also some choice young boars ready for 
First come, first served. Address, 

W. H. CAIN, Manager, 
Oak Ridge, ; Virginia. 




















ch 0 eS 











Dib. 








not 
ry for 


ginia. 








Saturday, March 3, 1917] 


(33) 305 








BERKSHIRES — 


wae Pee 
<——e 





Several Fine, Registered 


BERKSHIRE BOARS—— |] | 
8 to 10 
months old. 
Ready for 
service. 
Price: castes 
$30 to $40. > 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, | 
Durham, North Carolina. 














a ae 




















FAIR VIEW FARM 


Big Type, Prolific Berkshires. 


A few more bred Sows and Gilts, bred to son of | 
World’s Champion; Service Boars for farmer or | 
breeder; Pigs of all ages ihat are good enough for | 
any man. Nothing under $15. No_serubs. 


R VIEW FARM, 


Palmetto, Georgia. 














Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Letter from €. Andrus, Claytonia, tdaho:— : 
“The Boar arrived in good condition. He is Just 
the right “kind for my sows, having plenty of bone. 
During the past few months we have exported Berk- 
shires to fourteen foreign countries, mostly South 
American, with the loss of only one pig in transit. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 


—Berkshires of Proven Quality— 


I maintain a small herd of high quality. Am offering 
stock of same breeding as my winners at the 1916 
fairs. Write for my winnings and prices. 

E. &. PETTY, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


PPAR 
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QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 











FAIRVIEW FARM 
“The Home of the Winners” 
Breeders of 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


The 1100-pound giant, Sensation Select (74569) 
heads our herd, assisted by The Kentuckian 








(43979), Tax Payer’s Model If. (88461) and Duf- 
fy’s monder (206029). 
We Are Offering Some Choice Bred 
Gilts and a Few Good Fall Boars. 


Visit our herd of Big Types, or write us your 
wants. Years of experience enable us to assist you 
in starting a herd. 


J.P. & W. H. PEACOCK, Props., 


Cochran, Georgia. 








WHITE WING FARM, 
Breeders of 4 
High-class Duroc-Jersey Swine 
2 Spring Boars (Defender breeding). 
Pigs, either sex, registered, $10 each. 
Gilts, bred and open. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


W. J. WILSON, Megr., 
Pontiac, South Carolina 














REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pigs, Bred Gilts, and Service Boars. 
47 pigs from four litters. 


S. T. LILES, Principal Monticello High School, 
Brown Summit, North Carolina, 





Extra Fine Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Registered in the buyers name, $10 each, 
LEONARD F, COTTEN, 

Washington, N. C. 


nen ESSEX 


ESSEX, POLAND 

Purebred CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 

gore goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


Route 4, 








J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C 
_POLAND-CHINAS 


AAPRALDSL SSAA 


_s. 








Jones’ Big ‘Ox Herd of 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS 


Pigs at Bargain Prices.. 


The best living herd represented in our herd, 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
me for price and description before you buy. 


E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 
as _J 














WHERE TO BUY PURE- BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 32) 








One BOAR or SOW 10 to 12 weeks, weight 40 to 45 


BRED GILTS, 200 to 300 pounds 


SERVICE BOARS, all ages, in the same proportion. 


KIMBALL FARM, 





PRIZE WINNING DUROCS 


One BOAR or SOW, 8 to 10 weeks, weigh 35 to 40 pounds 
One BOAR and one SOW, same age and weight, no akin 
One BOAR and two SOWS, same age and weight, no akin 


One BOAR and SOW, same age and weight, no akin 
One BOAR and two SOWS, same age and weight, no akin 


BRED SOWS, 300 to 400 pounds ...............008- 


tf You Want High-class BREEDING STOCK, Send Us Your Orders. 





Vs 08n.0 BEdG0D 0.0.5,09:60 0b WMS TRTUS $75.00 and $100.00 


OXFORD, N. C. 











A GRADE GUERNSEY COW ‘= Noni" 


produced 


one month 1815.1 Ibs. milk and 87.71 Ibs. butter 
fat, an average of over 3 Ibs. of butter daily. 


Grade up your herd with a Guernsey Bull 





Write for our FREE BOOKLETS and aFREE POCKET HER™ BOOK 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


Boz S-B PETERBORO, N. H. 


in 














90.1. C. 












There 

can be but One Best 
Why lose profits breeding 
and feeding scrub hogs? 
Two of our Famous ,5s* 


0.1. C. HOGS « 
weighed 2806 lbs. * % 


bred Sei in the world. foreign ship- 


men® WJ. S. Gov't Inspected 


We have bred O. 1. C. Boas for 63 
years andhave never lost og 

with cholera or any Other 
contagious disease. 


Write todap 

for Free Book, 

“The Hog from Birth to 

Sale’’ also True History of 

the Origin of the O. I. C. 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 

608 Heights Temple Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 









ONE 30-MONTH-OLD JACK 14 hands 2% 





mule measure. Weight 900 pounds. 
mouth and belly. 


guaranteed a breeder. 
Acclimated and ready for service. 


THE TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





Prize winner—first as yearling, 1915; 
first as 2-year-old, 1916, South Carolina State Fair, beat- 
ing Kentucky and Tennessee Jacks. 


Sire and dam both from Kentucky, 


inches high, 
Color black. Mealy 





Broken to serve; 


JACKS 


For prices, write 





Columbia, S. C. 











THE 


address, 





703 E. 


BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER | 


Although a new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
become a market topper in every market. 
free information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG | 


The HAMPSHIRE has 
If you would like | 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, | 
Hampshire Record Association, | 


Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. 








cattle. The catalog tells—lIt’s free. 
R. M. MURPHY, 





ty at Knoxville, Tennessee, on Tuesday, March 22nd, 
drawn from Tennessee herds will be sold at auction. 


KEEP YOUR MONEY AT HOME 28 "r= & 
| 


South—Your opportuni- 
when fifty head 
Tigy are good 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 











Plantation walkers. 


delivery guaranteed. 





“Bohemian King 2410” 


Allen S$. Edelen, Owner, 


KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
REGISTERED SHORTHOKNS 
POLAND-CHINAS, 

Registered Stallions and 
Mares. First cost—Breeders’ prices. Safe 
State exuct wants first 

letter. Mules, pairs and carload lots. 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 





Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King’ 








—PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK— 


Hogs—Poland-Chinas, Berlshires, Duroc-Jerseys. 
Catia shoetibrns: Herefords, Angus, Jerseys. 
Horses—Standard, Saddle, Jacks. 
Sheep—Southdown. 

For Sale by Members of the Rutherford 
County Pure-bred Livestock Association. 
If in the market, write 
A. D. KNOX, Secretary, 
P. 0. Box X, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 














BRED ot.ve FALL pigs aed 
1,000-. weights, 
backed by a positive guarantee 
and sent on approval. Our friends 
made them famous. Also Angus 
Cattle. You win if from 

J. P. VISSERING, Box. 7, Alton, 11. 


TAMWORTHS 


POLAND 





CHINAS 





ANGUS CATTLE-?" sexes, all ages, 











. Bulls 
ready for hay Re by Trojan- Erica and Queen Mother 
sires. RCHERON 





PER 
STALLION, resistered in P. ' 
welwht 1950 ibe S. A., coming 6 years old, 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 
JHEREFORDS | 


PPA AARAAAAAAAAA 


—Pure-bred Hereford Cattle— | 
Sons and daughters of Armour 
Fairfax and Fairfax 15th. Young | 
stock for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. I. GUION, Lugoff, S. C. 
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TAMWORTHS All ages, English, Cana- 


dian or American bred. 
Largest exhibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORE TRUCE, FARM, 
Columbia, South Caselina. 


Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW erecs FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgr. R. 1, Winston- Salem N. C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


PPP PII 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
DODDIE LAND STOCK FARM IS 
OFFERING 
Young Bulls, Heifers 
30 and Bred Cows. 30; 
Bred right, fed right and accli 
mated. 10 high-class harness mare: 

and geldings. 

Priced to sell quick. 
H. T. PARKER & SONS, Props., 
Route |, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Aberdeen-Angus | ber" pate yout. Cali 
Qatividuals and well bed ‘at t moderate - 
Stoek registered. 

4. D. BLACKWELL, Puyerter Mite. cupet 















0 I °C and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
oles US Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. 
for prices and circulars. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 


Pedigrees free. Write 
Prices reasonable. 


Sciota, Illinois. 





Pigs From Prize Stock 
Growthy, Prolific, Mellow. 

> Introductory Offer on 

5 first order from each sage 

ce Write, naming county, for offer 
co., Collinsville, Ohio. 








HOLSTEINS 


APPDAALAAAAARAAN 


—-GET 50-POUND STOCK-— 


Our herd Bull “Segis Pontiac AlI- 
cartra Johanna” (164755) is related 
to the 50-POUND COW and car- 
ries 37% per cent of the same 
blood. He is a son of the $50,000 
Holstein bull (79602) and of a half- 
sister of the World’s Record cow 
“Finderne Pride Johanna Rue” 
(121083). Send your orders for his 
bull calves to 
MOHEGAN FARM, 
Chas. H. Baker, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


OO enn 








Box B, 
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Can Offer a Few Registered 
HOLSTEIN COWS 
Bred to King Segis Champion Count. 
Also Heifer and Bull Calves. 
BELLEVUE FARM, 
Gaithersburg, Maryland. 
os il 











DOES IT PAY TO ADVERTISE? 


Some say yes. Some say no. We don’t know. 
But we do know that it will pay any one who is 
thinking of buying 

PURE-BRED HOLSTEINS 
to write us. We are offering Cows,, Heifers, and 
Bull Calves at moderate prices. 
WOODLAND FARM, Sterling, IIl. 


Also 200 head of SHETLAND PONIES for Sale. 














- | 
Kentucky Holsteins Both sexes of va- 


rious ages; tuber- 
culin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 


WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky 








FOR SALE 


—Holstein Grade Bull Calves— 


Calves, % and %; one Heifer %. Price $20 to $35. 





__ SHORTHORNS 
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BOX 120, Taylorsville, N.C. 
Large assort- 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS ier sais 








$50,000 $50,000 | 
IN SHORTHORN PRIZES 


This Association has appropriated for 1917 ap- 
proximately $50,000 for prizes at state fairs, inter- 
state fairs, livestock shows, state and inter-state 
association shows and sales from New England to 
the Pacic Coast and from Canada to the Gulf. 

Pick your show things now and begin prepara- 
tion for these contests, that you may claim a 
share of the prize money. 

1916 was the biggest Shorthorn year in the his- 
tory of the breed and 1917 bids fair to far ex- 
ceed it. 

AMERICAN argernean BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Iilinois. 

















ROYALLY BRED SHORTHORNS 


Just now we have only a few 
Fi cows and heifers for sale. They 

are richly bred and of excellent 
“i quality. We are booking orders 
aad young bulls for future deliv- 
3 e solicit your inquiries 
and invite you to visit our farm. 


Blantyre Stock Farm 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 











bred Service Bulls from high record dams. 
ieee tested. atisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid ‘bull calves of rich breeding, $50. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM,  G6ardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS» 


Meridale Jerseys 
Bull Calf 


Ready for service—a grandson of 
Interested Prince 58224(Imp.)and 
backed by three generations of 
Register of Merit dams. He rep- 
resents blood lines followed at 
Meridale Farms for 
more than 28 years 
Write for pedigree. 


AS 
4?/ AYER & McKINNEY 
Sase 


300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 





’ ENTERED 





AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER AT THE 
POSTOFFICE AT BIRMNGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 





years, $2; five years, $3. 
mission, 50 cents. 


or yellow slip on page 1. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Zz 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 

Foreign subscriptions, §2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 


Long- 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and ene new subscriber, if sent together, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A 

yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


cans 
club of three 





advertiser, 


after the transaction complained of; 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We WILL positively make good the 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler, 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated, 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


loss sustained by any subscriber 


Progressive 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
119 W. Hargett St. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER CO., Publishers, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 
Falls Building. 


Always Address our Raleigh Headquarters. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 
Slaughter Building. 











Kill the Lice! 


Lousy poultry can’t pay Lice not only sap the 


blood and take energy that otherwise would make 
growth and meat; but they actually suck the life 
out of poultry and cause more disease and loss 


than any other trouble. 


My Louse Powder will positively rid your flock of 


lice at once. 


Put in dust-baths, in nests, and 


powder the birds with it thoroughly—especially in 
the fluffy feathers below the vent; also under the 
wings, between the legs and in the head feathers 


DR. LEGEAR’S 


LICE KILLER 


is my own formula worked 
out from 25 years’ experi- 
ence both asa Veterinary 
Surgeon and as a practical 
poultry raiser. Ask your 
dealer for a pound can— 
25c—try it at my risk. Re. 
sults or money refunded, 


TRIAL CAN FREE 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us his name and address, 
and we'll send you free, a liberal 
trial can. Write for it now. 
Or. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
716 Howard Street, . 
St. Louls, Missourt. 





¥ 





17-CENT COTTON! 


Who Gets It? You or 


The Boll Weevil? 


OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. With the Progres- 
sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cente on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 














HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, well made 
with cross bar, blin 


li 





c tenons, whiteleadedin 
joints, Glass, $2.00 per Box. 


Dept. 11 SGaltimore, Md. 


Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,’’ 
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MAKING MONEY WITH BEEF 
CATTLE 


Mr. French Says Runty, “Knotty,” 
Stunted Calves Are Costing South- 
ern Farmers Heavily—Better Milk- 
ing Mothers Needed 


ITH beef cattle bringing $8 to 

$10 per hundred pounds the man 
in the South who grows the most of 
his feed can make 
money, even if his 
work is handicap- 
ped by many un- 
business like con- 
ditions. 

But when the 
time comes—and 
come it almost 
surely will—when 
good cattle get 
back on a $5 to $7 
basis, then the fortunate man will be 
the far-seeing fellow who has been 
striving all the years to secure the 
most for the use of his labor and 
capital that is possible for him to 
secure. 

I consider that among the many 
handicaps the beef grower is now 
carrying none is more sure of cut- 
ting profits below the cost level than 
is the handicap of little runty calves, 
that owe their condition to the fact 
that their dam, while well fed, did not 
furnish sufficient milk for their pro- 
per nourishment. 


Go into.any herd of beef bred 
cows (grades), and I will guarantee 
that not 40 per cent of the cows will 
be found giving milk sufficient to 
produce a gain of 50 pounds a month 
in their offspring, where the milk ra- 
tion is supplemented with pasture or 
good hays. 

At the same time in almost any 
herd will be found a few individual 
cows that while feeding at the same 
bunks or mangers as the other fe- 
males of the herd, will be feeding into 
their calves gains of 60 to 100 pounds 
per month. These same individual 
cows, too, will be found to be the 
most regular breeders, the most pro- 
tecting mothers, and at the same 
time the most docile members of the 
herd. 

“But these cows won’t produce 
calves of as good beef type as the 
other females that give less milk,” you 
state. An experience of 30 years of 
handling breeding cattle has con- 
vincel me that this statement is just 
back-end-foremost, and that the well 
bred beef cow, that is equipped by 
nature to care for her calf when it 
arrives, produces one of better type 





A. L. FRENCH 


| than does the milkless cow in the ma- 





jority of cases. And unless the semi- 
motherless calf is supplied with 
a nurse cow, the calf out of the milk- 
ing cow will at eight months of age 
be double the size of the other. 

Let it be understood that I am not 
bidding for dairy cattle from our 
beef stock, although I have yet to see 
convincing proof that picked individ- 
uals from any of the strictly beef 
breeds would not be profitably em- 
ployed in the dairy, had we not many 
strictly dairy breeds td-draw from. 

What I am maintaining is that to 
make beef cattle growing profitable 
under normal conditions today in the 
South we must raise the milking stan- 
dard of our herds until our cows, 
when being liberally fed on good 
home-grown roughage mainly, will 
produce big, sappy calves instead of 
little shrunk up “knot heads.” The 
indifference of producers of grade 
cattle to this most important point 
in profitable beef production has been 
reflected in the herds of pure-bred 
breeding cattle, and the majority of 
breeders of pure-bred beef cattle have 
paid little or no attention, for the 
past 25 years, to the milking quality 
of their cows, their entire effort— 
where there has been an effort of any 
sort—being directed to the improve- 
ment in form of the individuals com- 
ing into the herd from generation to 
generation. 

This has been a good work and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


one worthy of the men engaged in it, 
but how much better would the work 
have been—because of being of so 
much more value to the world, had 
the maintenance or improvement in 
the milking quality been carried along 
with the improvement in type. That 
this was possible I have proof that is 
absolutely convincing to me in my 
own poor efforts along this line dur- 
ing the past 20 years. And my belief 
is, based on a wide observation of 
beef herds in many sections, that a 
poll of breeders of pure-bred beef 
cattle in every section of America and 
covering all breeds, would establish 
the fact that the good milkers of the 
herds are of as good beef type as ‘he 
poorest milkers, and in practically 
every case most satisfactory breed- 
ers. 

Called by the manager of a breed- 
ing herd recently to aid h’ in caring 
for a 30-months old heifer, I took 
occasion to size up wie prospects of 
the good-sized bull calf that had just 
made his start in life. This heifer was 
running on a fairly good fall pasture 
which was being supplemented with 
good legume hay. And yet this young 
cow, that was carrying plenty of fat, 
rather more than she should, showed 
an udder just about the size of my 
two fists, and only the back quar- 
ters furnishing any milk at all. Con- 
trast this case with that of another 
beef heifer of the same size and of 
even better beef type, from which a 
half gallon of milk was taken after a 
75-pound calf had taken all he could 
use ten hours after calvinz, and this 
heifer being fed on good legume hay 
only. 

The nurse cow in a herd of pure- 
bred breeding beef cattle, except for 
fitting calves for show, [ consider an 
abomination and a sure indication 
that bulls from that herd will not 
be profitable animals for our Southern 
farmers to use, when the intention is 
to retain the heifers produced in the 
herd. If the purpose in buying a bull 
is simply to have calves sired that are 
to be fed out for the block, the bull 
out of the milkless dam, raised on a 
nurse cow will do; but that is not 
the thing the Southern farmers should 
do, in my judgment. We have too few 
cows in our country and bulls of a 
class that will sire females that may 
be retained to increase the number of 
female stock and raise its average 
quality, should be used. 

I give it as my candid judgment, 
backed by many years of breeding 
experience, that such bulls must be 
out of good milking dams of correct 
beef type, and the more milk a cow 
gives and still be of fairly good type, 
the more valuable would I consider 
the offspring to be to the man who 
would raise profitable grade beef cat- 
tie. We in the South are getting just 
fairly started in the beef cattle indus- 
try, and I want that we should se- 
cure the maximum of profit from 
our efforts along this line, then w: ! 
we continue the business that holds 
such promise for our depleted soils. 

When there is an insistent demand 
by our cattlemen for bulls out of good 
milking cows the breeder: of pure 
bred cattle will begin to “sit up and 
take notice” and the old bull-headed 


cow, that can do nothing to care for’ 


her offspring after she has produced 
it, will go to the block, where she 
belongs, and not be kept to perpetu- 
ate her unprofitableness. 

The open range in the far west, 
when thousand of cows were run to- 
gether and where it was practically 
impossible to care for the udders of 
good milking cows while the calves 
were small, was responsible, in a great 
measure, I believe, for the milkless 
breeding cow. And now that the 
breeding of beef cattle, in the South 
at least, is becoming more a farm bus- 
iness, the cattleman should demand 
that the beef cow be bred back from 
her milkless state to the most profit- 
able animal for farm conditions. 

A. L. FREN€H. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Saturday, March 3, 1917} 








| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ** The Young People’s Department’’, The Progressive Farmer 














TRAPPING FOR RABBITS 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


five years I have had from two to 
g set all winter, gener- 
rom about the middle of October to the 


of February. 


rnt box traps 

















busy; but I don't mind work. [ like to plow, 
and guess [ll get enough of it this year. 
R. N. FLINN (Age 12). 


Mineral Wells, Miss 





The Best Winter Food for Birds 











rhe first year 1 trapped I did not catch ea or other fat, pork rinds, bones with 
ninY ibbits because [ did not know much shreds of meat, cooked meats, meal 
put I managed to pay all of my Worms, cut-up apples, birdseed, buckwheat, 
hoo xpenses from the rabbits [ sold crackers, crumbs, cocoanut meat, cracked 
t » years have only had two ‘ Ker ‘ OT eRG 
set I caught over 25 rabbits emp seed, mille 5 ul kind 
i and sold them all at 15 cents ee eee gene ee : ; 1 oats 
vate homes in town. ‘I ter : oe did Hes Sol ot ; eds, 
o traps set and have caught 35 : o t s ) s ind 
) ) n d catch a good many Vv Ereres 
yr ‘or bobwhites, butid ow hutehes with 
M pping ground is a two acre field of roofs that will keep out snow, or make 
sedgeg it is between a field of crimson Wigwam-like stacks of grain aves ith 
over and a field of alfalfa Rabbits like Openings below. Keep the entrance free 
clovet green stuff and this draws them from snow and scatter within cracked corn 
al er the country. or small grains or seeds. Putting ou road 
I have sold ali caught at 15 cents apiece On a bare spot on the ground is an easier 
or two for a quarter. method, but not so usefui. 
takes very little extra time as you can For woodpeckers, place suet under wire 
go to them as you do some other work. The netting on trees; pour a melted mixture of 
main thing in trapping is to see that your. suet and grain or seed in cracks in bark or 
traps are always set and are strong enough in large holes bored in thick pieces of wood 
so that when you catch a rabbit it cannot accessable to the birds; or make a 2-inch 
get away. hole in a cocoanut and fill the interior with 
For a country boy who wants to make chopped suet and nuts and suspend from a 
some extra money with not much work a _ branch. 
MAKE YOUR FATHER’S FARM A BIRD SANCTUARY 
N OLDEN times churches were ‘‘sanctuaries'’’—that is, they were places of refuge 
to which anyone in trouble or danger might go?for protection. When trouble 
threatened, people would gather their families and hurry to the nearest chureh 


tuaries and any farmer who will cancel 
such a sanctuary by neither hunting on 
hunt. The birds will soon learn on 
their home. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 755, 





much as early American settlers used to hurry to forts from an Indian attack. 
Now we want you boys and girls tothink of the birds of the South for just a mo- 


ment. On most farms they are being rapidly destroyed by ‘“‘sportsmen’’ who pay 
the land tax for the privilege of killing the farmer's greatest friend, The birds 
have no refuge. These hunters lease whole neighborhoods and the birds are 
chased from one farm to another. The number of birds is growing smaller and 


smaller year by year, and especially is this true of the quail. 
his 
it himself nor allowing 
which 
And you boys and girls who are 
postal card to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
which gives pictures and descriptions of Southern birds 
and tells how they help the farmer by destroying insects and weeds 


We need bird sane- 
may make his farm 
anyone etse to 
farm they are safe, and will make it 
interested in birds, please send a 
C., and ask for free 


lease to hunters 








couple of box traps well taken care of is 2 
good way to do it. HARVEY BENSON. 


Winchester, Tenn., Rt. 2. 


GIRLS CAN DEBATE, TOO! 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


TOO, am greatly interested in Our Young 
People’s Department. 





There is much en- 
thusiasm in regard to debating among young 
people just now and I am going to tell you 
about the newly organized girl's literary so- 
lets n 





our school. The boys of the high 
school have of course, had a society for sev- 
eva ‘ars and have done excellent work. 
Two ars ago they won second place in the 
Stute-wide debates at the University of 
North Carolina 
Now for 


our own society. 
indifferent but 


Some of us were 





most of us were very eager 
to ize and give the boys some really 
S00u practice in debating at home. Our 





or started us off and got us running 
nd we think, and think that he thinks, 

been doing beautifully since. At 
ite, we fully that the 
our the 





expect two of 


four debaters repre 





senting 

March be girls! 
"got to say that we called our society 
e Eula Blue 


school in 
lar debate in shall 
Literary Society in honor of 

l We that 
gained much in poise and init- 





love principal. feel we 


ive already 
‘rom our work in the society. I hope 
ome of the other girls will write what 
they are doing, MARY CURRIE. 


Curthage, N. Cc 





Helps to Run a Dairy 








H \VE just read Theodore Jackson's letter 
‘bout birds and bird boxes You ought 
oa t my wrens drive the sparrows away 
. mm the box nest I made for them. They 
‘ raised one brood of little ones in it 
‘ive on a farm and help my father run 
a uiry The are ten cows to milk now, 
a ral calves to attend to. I have a 
; tenia: them to drink skim milk We 
; Yuroc-Jersey hogs too. We have a 
: ple eparator. I enjoy turning it. I 
yelock and do my morning work, 
and to hool at 7:45. 
1 I go three miles in a cart. 
) ye Out In time for me to help 
f : b sa 
) rut ire 
€ t ti Ve ire 
) stton, pea ) pota- 
) ear ha 


For 


small birds in general, make food 
shelves at windows or on trees, sheltered 
from the wind, and with raised edges to 


keep food from being blown off. 
put the food 
tect the 


3etter still, 
in a hopper, 
supply the 


which will pro- 


from weather and let it 


down gradually. Smali birds will feed also 
at the cocoanut larders mentioned above 
and upon the suet mixtures.—tltnited States 


Department of Agriculture. 


An Appeal to the Children in 
Behalf of the Birds 


oo that planted at 
3ramiette has given more joy to the chii- 


has ever been 
dren as well as the birds, than a service tree 
that 


was brought in years ago from the 
woods It never fails to bear fruit {t is 
such a mass of feathery white bloom that its 


beauty alone would make it worth while, and 


neither worm nor blight ever seem to touch 


it, though in its immediate neighborhood four 
Seckel pears and two peach trees have had to 


de cut down in spite of spraying, And one 
of the prettiest sights of last summer was a 


red bird thitting from limb to limb 
red berries till 
He knew perfectly 


ind eating 
bulged out. 
pretty his red 
feathers were in the midst of the red berries 
Did 
has two dif 


service his eyes 


well how 

Red birds are funny things any way, 
you know that the mother 
ferent notes—one 
for 
musical 


bird 


high and clear and 


another, a 


very 
sweet the mate, and 
for nestlings. 
“baby talk.’’ And that 

I learned about red birds either. The 
bird’s note would ealling her 
mate, and he would come fiying in from some 
distant 


funny 
It’s 

all 
mother 


little..gurgle 
bird 


her 
really isn’t 


high be heard 
tree and perch right close to the nest 
singing like an angel. Perfectly satisfied, ev- 


idently, as to the safety of her nestlings, the 











mother bird would then fly away When she 
was well out of sight, but not till then, the 
father bird would tly away too, leaving the 
nest to take care of itself So [ generally 
mounted guard for stray cats till the mother 
bird returned 
This spring can't we plan a bit fo 
sur bird neighbors? Do it for their own sak 
1d for ours, for the joy they give and the 
good they do in destroying a le 
sur our fruit and vegetables? The old-time 
farm house almost tlways had nartin 
xk; why an't e have In 10? And iti 
ery little trouble to plant a few shrubs that 
wear berries for bird food, dogwoods 1 
mulberry i cherry, and a of the wild 
thorns MRS. LINDSA N SON 


Pollyanna Grows Up 


(Continued from page 22, this issue) 


Jamie, all poor and sick, wouldn’t | 
you want some one to take him in | 
and comfort him, and—” 

“Don’t—don’t,’ Pollyanna,” moaned | 
Mrs. Carew, turning her head from} 


side to side, in a frenzy of. grief. 
“When 1 think that maybe, some- 
where, our Jamie is like that—” Only 


a choking sob finished the sentence. 
“That’s just what I mean—that’s 
just what [ mean!” triumphed Polls 





anna, excitedly. “Don’t vou_see: It 
this your Jamie, of course you'll 
vant him: and if it isn’t, vou couldn't 
be doing any harm to the = other 
lamte by taking this one, and vou'd 
do i whole tot of good, for yu 
make this one so happy—so happy! 
And then, by and by, if you should 





find the real Jamie, you wouldn't 
have lost anything, but you’d have 
made two little boys happy instead 
of one; and But again Mrs. Ca- 


interrupted her. 
“Ott. 


rew 


Pollyanna, don’t! [ want 


to think—I want to think 

Tearfully Pollyanna sat back in her 
seat. By a very visible effort she 
kept still for one whole minute. 


Then, as if the words fairly bubbled 
forth of themselves, there came this: 
“Oh, but what an awful, awful 
place that was! -[ just wish the man 
that owned it had to live in it him- 
self—and then see what he’d -have 
to be glad for!” ° 
Mrs. Carew sat suddenly erect. 
Her tace showed a curious change. 
Almost as if in appeal she flung out 
her hand toward Pollyanna. 
“Don’t!” she cried. 


“Perhaps—she 
didn’t know, Pollyanna. 


Perhaps she 


didn’t know. I’m sure she _ didn’t 
know—she owned a place like that. 
But it will be fixed now—it will be 
fixed.” 

“She! Is it a woman that owns it, 


and do you know her? 
know the agent, too?” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Carew bit her lips. “I 
know her, and [ know the agent.” 

“Oh, I’m. so glad,” sighed Polly- 
anna. “Then it'll be all right now.” 

“Well, it certainly will be—better,” 
avowed Mrs. Carew with emphasis, 
as the car stopped before her own 
door. 

Mrs. Carew spoke as if she knew 
what she was talking about. And 
perhaps, indeed, she did—better than 
she cared to tell Pollyanna. Cer- 
tainly, before she slept that night, a 
letter left her hands addressed to one 
Henry Dodge, summoning him to an 
immediate conference as to certain 
changes and repairs to be made at 
once in tenements she owned. There 
were, moreover, several scathing 
sentences concerning “rag-stutted 
windows,” and “rickety stairways,” 
that caused this same Henry Dodge 
to scowl angrily, and to say a sharp 
word behind his teeth—though at the 


And do you 


same time he paled with something | 


very like fear. 

CHAPTER Xi 

A Surprise for Mrs. Carew 

HE matter of repairs and improve- 

ments having been properly and 
efficiently attended to, Mrs. Carew 
told herself that she had done her 
duty, and that the matter was closed. 


She would forget it. The boy was 
not Jamie—he could not be Jamie. 
That ignorant, sickly, crippled boy 
her dead sister’s son? Impossible! 
She would cast the whole thing from 
her thoughts. 

It was here, however, that Mrs. 
Carew found herself against an im- 
movable, impassable barrier: the 


whole thing refused to be cast from 
her thoughts. Always before her eyes 
was the picture of that bare little 
room and the wistful-faced boy. Al- 
ways in her ears was that heart- 


breaking “What if it were Jamie?” 
And always, too, there was Polly- 
anna; for even though Mrs. Carew 


might (as she did) silence the plead- 
ings and questionings of the little 
girl’s prayers and reproaches of the 





little girl’s tongue, there was no get- 
ting iy from the prayers and re- 
proaches of the little girl’s eye 

(Cor in veek) 


Remember 
is not advertised 
you can i 
tice in our Farmers 





often get it by putting a 
Exchange 





tq 











‘Pollyana,” the Glad Pig. 


Miss Bertha Drew, who recently 
finished her club and received an 
ot. GC. Guieé 


She says: “I was so glad to get my 
pig. I named her “Pollyana.” 


If pigs could talk, we believe that 
“Pollyana” would she is as 
proud of her new mistress as her 


say 


new mistress is of her. 


Isn’t she a sturdy little beauty! 
Look at her plump round body. 


And when “Pollyanna Grows Up” 
we dare say she will be the prize 
of her County. 


You may earn one just like her 
will 


neighbors 


if vou go out 


and 


among your 


procure twenty- 
five one-year or longer term sub- 
scriptions. You don’t have to send 
all the orders at once. Some club 
workers do, but we have hundreds 
who send a few and 
they will earn a pig before they 


know it. 


every week 


If you prefer chickens instead of 
a pig we will send you by prepaid 


express a pen of five pure-bred 
chickens, (four hens and one cock} 


matured stock. 


Then Listen! 


Every order you send to earn pigs 


young or 


or chickens gives you so many 
points on the EXTRA GRAND 
PRIZE CALF to be awarded May 
Ist, 1917. 

Tle more pigs chicken you 
the better chance 
for the calf. 


Join Today! 


Just 


or 


earn you have 


send one subscription, new 


or renewal, your own or that of 
anyone else, ask to be entered 
into the Pig and Chicken Club 
We will send you a membership 
certificate and all necessary sup- 
plies te procuring subscription 

Use t] ymination form appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue. 
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2 é A, eke ees 
V-C Superior to Others: 
‘“My experience with V-C Fertilizers 
has been entirely satisfactory. They 
are superior to any on the market.’’ 


2a AO), Me 
hairman y Z —] P 
Finance Committee, 7. gh, ithaca 
Virginia-Atwood Orchard Co., Inc., Stuart, Va. 
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V-C Always Gives Better Satisfaction: 
“T have used V-C Fertilizers on my planta- 
tions 15 years, and selling same for 10 years. 
They always give me better satisfaction than 
other goods, and all customers have been 
satisfied with them. They a 
say if it’s V-C Fertilizers vo ae Vane 
they are O. K.”’ N 7] 


V 


Sh 


basse iS : 
Owns 12 Farms and Uses V-C: 

*“T have been using and selling V-C Fertil- 
izers for years, and my customers and myself 
have cen well pleased. I own 12 farms, and 
every renter used V-C this : , 
year but one, and he regrets 
not using V-C.”’ 


South Hill, Va. 
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A Tribute to V-C Merit: 

“Tt is a pleasure to pay tribute to merit, 
and after many long years of experience in 
the handling of V-C Fertilizers we are glad to 

state that they have given our trade 
Dy. J uniform satisfaction.”’ 


i v3 


By Talladega, 2 
Oia Omron ora ety 


ote 


wes 


Used and Sold V-C 18 Years: 
“T have used and sold V-C Fer- 
tilizers for 18 years with very 
satisfactory results. V-C Fer- 
tilizers are largely used in this 
section.”’ os 

At tet 
Tyler, Ala. Ze 5 
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V-C Improved Corn 50 Per Cent: 

“We have used and sold V-C Fertilizers for 
years, giving good results. Customers who 
used V-C Acid Phosphate in liberal quantities 
report the worms did not bother their Corn. On 
« IGT ~the G; ° 7as 
a test plot the Corn was R os 
50% better than where VA Lellatray 
V-C was not used.” 


if 


Mooreevilie, Ind. 
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Never Lost A Customer By 
Handling V-C: 





years, and haveseveral customers wiv use no 
other Fertilizers but V-C. In all the time we 
have sold your goods we have never lost a 
customer on accountof . DAZE PRODU 


V-C Fertilizers.’ 





Miami, Fla, 








ea teed analysis.’ 


‘We havehandled V-C Fertilizers for 100r12 } 


being dissatisfied with V/A CK. TUACAN 


Dealers and Users Satisfied with V-C: 
‘‘We have been handling V-C Fertil- 

izers for a number of years with entire 

satisfaction to the consumers and to 

wipecalwaec ’? aa, 8 « 

ourselves. ee Wein Lu€ 


_. Manning, S, C. 





Sales Doubled Because V-C is Best: 
‘JT have been selling V-C Fertilizers for 4 
years. Last year my ssles nx han CGoubled 
any previous year. Why? Because the Farmers 
have found from actual field results that V-C 
Fertilizers are the Best } 

é ayer : eee Lirrf fSouw 
on Earth. Clermont, Ga. ¢ 


V-C Tried Beside Other Fertilizers Are Best: 

‘“‘We have been selling V-C Fertilizers for 
years. Many of our customers having tried 
them beside other goods say they are best. 
We desire no better or xIs.”’ 


Lovetteville, Va. cz. HK Setar 


ir bess 


V-C Run Above Guaranteed 
Analysis: 

‘“‘We have handled V-C Fertilizers for sev- 
eral yeurs, same giving entire satisfaction, 
and usually run piratdson & Puckett Co. Ltd 
above guarane- ver WT Sevstdae” 

re Pe EIT 


Baton Rouge, La. 


20 Years of V-C Satisfaction: 

‘““We have been selling V-C 
Fertilizer for 20 years, and it 
has always given satisfaction, 
and we heartily recominend 
V-C to all users of Fertilizers.’”’ 
Aberdeen, ViZz 


Mi y sf Wi ja™ CS 
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can not buy of us one of our Crop Books, nor can anyone else, for they are 
as free to Farmers, Agricultural Educators and Students as the air they 
breathe. These valuable and interesting Crop Books point the way to still 


greater Prosperity on the Farm. 
are interested in, and we will mail Books promptly. 


Drop usa Postal indicating what Crops you 
DO IT NOW! 


Crop Book Dept.—V-C Fertilizers—Box P. F. 1616, Richmond, Va. 





